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rilKKACK 

Till ITS short tn'atis(i was orijrinallv conctovod 

a contribution to the lioyal Asiatic Society's 
Journal: its size induced tlie Ojuncil to [)iil)lish it as 
a monograph, and my best thanks an: du(‘ to (he (Council 
for this kind decision. I must also (‘xj)rcss my gratitude 
to Mrs. C. A. F. llh 3 ^s Davids, who was always ready to 
help with h(;r vast kmjwledge of Fall literature. Professor 
H. Jacobi kindly went through tlie j)roofs, and U) 
liiin*! am indebttsl for many a valuable suggestion. 
Dr. McUovern coni ribut(;d some of the rtiferenccs to 
(Miiiii'se sources. Put my deepest gratitude is dm* to 
Dr. F. \V. Thomas, who devoted much of his pre(;ious 
time to the revision of my work and to carrying it 
through the press. 

In transliteration 1 liavc usually not distinguished tlu; 
guttural, etc., nasals, when occurring before tint con- 
sonants of their respective classes. 

Til. STCIlEUnATSKV. 

Jufy^ 




The central conception of Buddhism and the 
meaning of the term Dharma 

I. Preliminary 

I N a recent work Mrs. M. Geiger and Professor W. Geiger 
have made an attempt to solve the uncertainty which 
still prevails about the meaning of the term dhartna} They 
have drawn up a concordance of almost every case whore the 
word occurs in Pali canonical literature, and established a 
great variety of meanings. Among them there is, indeed, 
only one that really matters, that is the specifically BuddJiistic 
technical term dharma. The other significations which 
Buddliist literature shares with the Brahmanical do not 
present any serious difficulty. About this meaning the authors 
rightly remark that it is a “ central conception of the 
Buddhist doctrine which must be elucidated as far as 
possible ”. They also contend that the method followed by 
them is “ purely philological ”. This is also an indication 
of the limitations of their work, because the central con- 
ception of a highly complicated system, a conception which 
in its varied connotations includes almost the totality of the 
system, cannot be expected to be fully elucidated by 
“ philological ” methods only. We therefore propose, in 
addition to Mrs. and Professor Geiger's most valuable 
collections, to consider the matter from the philosophical 
standpoint, i.e. to give, with regard dio this conception, 
a succinct account of the system in which it admittedly 
occupies the keystone position. Our chief source will 
be, not the Pali Canon, but a later work, the Abhidharma-' 
koga of Vasubandhu.* Although late, it is professedly 

\}i Pali Dhammaf von Magdalene u. Wilhelm Geiger, Munich, 1921. 

I * A plan of an edition and translation of the whole work has been out- 
lined and partly carried through by the Bibliotheca Buddhica at Petrograd. 
There have appeared, (1) Abhidhoarma-koqa-UiXrihdi and Bh&^ya, Tibetan 
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only a .syst^^rnatizr*! exposition of a iniicli earlier work— 
the Ahhu//tarma-t:ihhasn-rfli(m, which, in its turn, is but 
a commentary on the abhalhanna of the Sarvastivadin 
school. This school is one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
of Ihiddhist sects. The question upon which it dissented and 
from which it receiv'ed its name had a bearing on the essence 
of what was called a dltanna, so that an exposition of its 
views will afford tin* best opportiuiity of examining the full 
connotation of this tcnn.^ It juust be left to later investigation 
to determine the points where V'asubamlhirs exposition may 
be at variance witli the primitive doctrine ; but, generally 
speaking, Jo*, sceiiis to havc^ rendered the* original doctrine 
very faithfully. Since his ag** is about the same as that of the 
Pali coimnenUries,- the difference between him and the 

tc*\t, pt. i, CM|ite<l by I^nifcsHor Th. Steborbatsky, Petrojrrad, 1917 ; 
(2) Sphuturthfibltiilfinriiia-koi'a-vijakhifa uf \'a(;ornitra, Sanscrit text, 
pt. i, edited by S l/\i and 'I’li. St< herl)atHky, Petrograd, 1917. The 
Hoeond parts <tf b<»th tln‘se works, Tibetan text edition by Prtvfessor Th. 
iSUdierbtttsky and Vyakhya (Sanserit) by Pn>fessor W. Wogihara of 
Tokyo, are being printed in the Uthlmthtt'a linddhUa. An Paigli.sh trans- 
lation of the ninth (additional) part has been published by Professor 
Th. Steherbatsky under the title “ The Soul Theory of the Buddhists'’ in 
the liullrtin df V Arndt' niii' dr.'t Srit'nr(\H dr liussie^ Petrograd, 1920 (pj). S23-54 
anti 937 ."iS). A review of the sy.steni has been published by the late 
Professor O. Uosenberg, of Petrograil University, under the title FrohUms 
of HuddhiMt Fhilosophi/, l*etrograd, 1918 (in Uussian). This scholar has 
also issued an index of Buddhist technical terms in C’hiiiesc and Japanese 
under the title .U* I ntroduction to th< ^tudt/ of Jiuddhiam from Vhxruse and 
JniHtnese St}urrcs^ Tokyo, 1917. Professor <le la ^'allee Pous.sin has 
published in Brussels a French translation uf the third part, and is now 
engaged in printing a translation of the first and second parts of the 
A hft idhnrma - koi^n , 

^ Beside Mrs. and ProfT Oeiger the question has been treated.by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Bud, F^'^y. Ethics^ xxxiii ; Walleser, Umndlagc^ 97-104 ; Warren, 
Bti^idhit/tm in TranMations^ 110.209; S. Z. Aung, Compendium^ 179 n., 
254-9; S. Levi, Sutrdlamknra^ IS, 21 ; L. de la Vallt^e Poussin, Xotes sur 
leA rorps du Bouddhn, Museon, 1913, pp. 263, 287. The question has been 
put in the proper light and brilliantly treated by Professor O. Rosenberg, 

' Problems, chap, vi : but, since his work is witten in Russian and inaccessible 
at present, some of his results are repeated here. 

^ The date of V'asubandhu is not yet quite settled ; cf. the references'^ 
'in V. Smith, Early History, 3rd ed,, pp. 32S ff. At the end of chap, viii 
Vastibandhu remarks tiiat^'in his time the agaxna had had an existence of 
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Pali sources is not so much one of time as of school. Nothing 
is more instructive than the study of the divergent views of 
different schools, since it allows us to watch the builders of 
the Buddhist doctrine at work. 

The formula of the Buddhist Credo (//c dhimma, etc.) - 
which professedly contains the shortc.st stiit<Mnont of the 
essence and the spirit of Buddhism ^ — (h^clares that Buddha 
disco\'ered the elements {dhatiund) of existence, their causal 
connexion, and a method to .suppress their oHlciency for ever 
(furodho), Vasubandliu makes a similar statement about the 
essence of the doctrine : it is a metliod of converting the 
elements of existence into a condition of rest, out of whicli 
tliey never will emerge again.- From the first days of the 
Jiiiddhist churcJi the novices, before obtaining adniittanCv^ 
intn tlie order, went tlirongh a course of instruction in wliat 
may be termed the Buddhist catechism, i.o. an exposition of 
the elements (dJiarma) of existence and their different 
• classifications into sfcandhas, (lyalann^, dhdtua? TJie same 
training was considered indispensable for the aspiring niins.^ 
These conditions have not changed down to the present day in 
all Buddhist countries. In the whole of Mongolia and Tibet, 
in those parts of Siberia where Buddhism is spreading against 
the primitive Shamanism among the Tunguz tribes of 

1,000 (not 900) years, and the adhigama (--abhidharma) somewhat less than 
that. That there w’ere two Vasubapdhus is not a guq^a with no solid 
basis”; the Ko 9 a actually quotes the opinions of a rriddhararya Vasubandhu 
and rejects them (i, 13, Tibetan text, p. 23 ; cf. Ya^omitra's comment). 
There remain the dates of the Chinese translations of the works of Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, which alone, if correct, would be sufficient evidence to 
assign them ^o the fourth century. Otherwise ont? feels inclined to bring 
Vasubandhu nearer to Dignaga, whose teacher he was. 

'J- Cf. Mahdvagga, i, 23. , 

* Ab, K,, i, 1, Tib. text, p. 3, 11. 12-13. 

Cf. Theragdthd, 1255 : 

tassdham vacanam sutvd kJuindhe dyalandni ca 
dhdtuyo ca vidituana pahbajim andgariyarji, 

* Cf. Geiger’s references to Thcrlgdthds, op. cit., p. 65 ; the dhdtus there 
•mentioned are probably the eighteen dhdtus (not the six)‘; a number of 
other divisions into dhdtus are mentioned in the Bahu-dhdtuka-sUtra, cf. 
Ab. K,, i, 27, Tib. text, p. 46. 
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Trauabaikaliii, in tin* governments of Irkutsk and Asirachan, 
wh^ire it is maintaining itself against orthodox Christianity — 
everywhere it invariably proeeeds by starting religious schools 
(cho8-fjrva), where manuals similar to the Dhamma-samgani 
containing tables of dharmas are carefully studied, in the 
Tibetan original with explanations in vernacular, by the young 
generation aspiring to be admitted to the order and to be 
gradually j)rom(>ted to the higlier ecclesiastical ranks. 
Scholars of Buddliism in Europe will do well to follow this 
example. 

A school of Buddhists which claims as its fundlarneutal 
doci^rine the principle that “ ev'erything exists ” has very 
naturally been supposed to uphold some kind of realistic 
views.^ Tradition aflirnis that the question which gave 
rise to this sect had been discussed at the time of Buddha 
himself. If a divlsitm arises in a community with the result 
that some of its members are declared to be, or claim to be, 
realists, one would naturally be led to suppose that there 
were others who were non-realists, i.e. idealists of some kind. 
But, as a matter of fact, we do not meet with views definitely 
idealistic, i.e. with the denial of the existence of external 
objects, ujitil a comparatively late date. Considering, on the 
other hand, that these would-be realists, like all Buddhists, 
denied the existence of a soul or a personality {dtman, 
pudgala), out; uncertauity increases, and the suspicion arises 
that the battle between the Sarvastivadins and their opponents 
was fought on an altogether different plane, about a 
question which had little to do with our conceptions of 
realism and idealism. - 

4 ^ So Takakusu a.v. in Ihutings' Encyclopadia. Mr. S. Z. Aung and 
Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, pp. 275-6, rightly observe that 
the question bears upon the existence of future and past dJuirmas, but this 
does not mean that they believed in continued or immutable existence 
of everything”. This would be drifting into Sankhya doctrine, against 
which Buddhist philosophers were always uttering warnings ; cf. Appendix I. 

* The Buddhists themselves ascribe the origin of their idealistic philosophf{^" 
to Vasubandhu ; cf. my article in the Museon, 1905, ii. But this was evidently 
only a revival of a tendenc^ which, in a different form, was already revealed 
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The occasion upon which Buddha himself is supposed to 
have put forward the watchword “ everHhing exists ” was 
' a discussion with the Ajivikas, who flatly denietl the influence 
of past deeds upon our destinies, since they were past and 
non-existent.*^ This sect upheld a kind of extreme determinism 
which served as excuse for moral incontinence ; it maintained 
that “ all things are inalterably fixed. There is no cause, 
either proximate or remote, for the depravity of being, or . . . 
for its purity . . . There is no such thing as power or energy 
or human exertion. Everything that thinks, has senses, is 
procreated, and lives, is destitute of force, power or energy. 
Their varying conditions, at any time, are due to fate, to their 
environment and their own nature Buddha’s teaching, 
both in the moral domain and in ontology, was the reverse of 
this ; it maintained moral responsibility and at the same time 
transformed all existing things into a congeries of subtle ' 
energies (samskara-samului). When pressed to say what was 
meant by the words “ everything exists ”, he answered 
” everything exists means that the twelve ayatanas exist ”.® 
Now the twelve ayatanas are merely one of the many 
classifications of the elements of existence of matter and mind. 
The Sarvastivadin school admitted seventy-five such 
elements. These elements were called dharmas. The full 
meaning of the term will emerge at the end of this article ; 

in the works of A^vagho^a and Nagarjuna. Ab. K, btars witness that 
idealistic views were already discussed in the Vibham-rfisira ; cf. i, 42, 
Tibetan text, p. 77, 10, and Ya 9 omitra ’8 comment. 

Ab, K, ad v, 24 ; cf. Appendix I. 

2 Cf. R. Hoernle’s article in Hastings* Encyclopcedia, 

* This passage {Saifiyuktdgama, xiii, p. 16 (McGdvern) ) cannot be traced ' 
in the Pali Canon. Evidently the Thera v^ins suppressed it because 
it did not agree with their particular tenets. They accused tiJiie 
Vatsiputriyas of having suppressed the passages which ran against their 
views {Soul Theory^ p. 840), and evidently did themselves the same. But 
even in their school the w'ord sabba seems to have been used rather like a 
technical term. It did not mean ** everything ”, but ev^ry item of the 
Buddhist table of elements. This table was supposed to be an ** exhaustive 
*division ** : cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 41 ; SaffiyutUi, 
iv, 15-27 ; Visuddhi-Magga, ch. xiv ; Warren, Buddhism in translation^ 
p, 158 ; G. Grimm, Buddhismus, passim. 
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at pre-sent we take it to mean an ultimate entity, the con- 
ception of wliich, in the domain of matter, excludes the reality 
of ev'crything exce])t sense-data, and in the field of mind, of 
everything excNi[)t separate mental phenomena. W e will begin 
by* reviewing the different kinds of elements and their various 
classilieatious, and then proceed to determine what was the 
Buddliist co]ice{)tlon of an element of existejice. This will 
lead us to ascertain more precisely in what sense the older 
Buddhisf (lo(‘lriue may have a claim to be called a realistic 
Hystcm, 

IJ. Skandiias 

The simplevst clas-^ification of all elemmts of existence 
is represented by a division into fiv(» groups of elements: 
(1) mattc‘i% (2) feelings, (3) ideas, (1) volitions and other 
faculties, and (o) pure sensation or general consciousness,^ 
If we realize that the group of matter represents no other 
matter than sense-data, that a smil is ex(duded and replaced 
by f(H'lings, idtnis, volitions, and pure sensation, wc cannot 
but be surprised that from under a cov'cr of Oriental 
terminology an ('pitome of matter and mind emerges which 
very nearly apj)roaches the standpoint of modern European 
seionee. 

Three of these groui)s, namely, fi'elings, ideas, and pure 
sensation, eontain one element {dhanna) each. They are, 
nevertheless, called groups because they include feelings, etc., 
as past, prec>ent, and future, proximate and remote, external 
and internal, m()i;aUy pure or impure, etc.-^ The group of 
matter includes tei^ elements, ten different varieties of sense- 
data.^ The group of volitions, etc., includes ' fifty-eight 
elements, various mental faculties and general forces.^ 

' * The reasons for these renderinjrs of the terms nlpa, vedand^ 

aam^^'dra^ and vijridna will be given later on. 

* Ah. A'., i, 20. 

* Ibid., i, 14. 

* AH the .^anishtraji except vedand and samjnd. ibid., i, 15, The thr^» 
eternal elements — — are not included in the sli:and?ia'i, ibid., i, 22. 
Together with avijnaj^i rnpa this will ntake seventy-five elements in all. 
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The physical elements of a personality, including its outer 
world — the external objects —are represented in this 
classificaciou by one item — matter ; ^ the mental ones are 
distributed among the four others. 

For “ Matter and Mind " the old, pre- Buddhistic term 
ndma-nlpa is used, where rupi represents the elements of 
matter and ndma includes the four mental classes. 

But the !nost general division of all elements is into matter 
{rRpd), mind {cit(a-cailla), and (sfunshlra). The fourth 

group {sams/:dra-ska){d/ia), whicli in(‘lades mental faculties 
and general forces, is liere split into two parts ; the mental 
faculties are then united to all other mental groups, and are 
brought under the head of mind : the general forces or energies 
receive a separate ])lace {citl(i~vipra;/idia-sainskdra)r This 
threefold divi'^ion is very popular and Iniown in Mongolia 
and Tibet to every schoolboy.^ 

III. AyATzVNAS 


A second, more detailed, classification of the elements is 
mad<i \vith a view to a division into cognitive faculties and their 
objects. There are six cognitive faculties and six categories 
of corresponding objects. They make the twelve dyatanas 
or “ bases ” of cognition, viz. ; — 


I. Six int Tiial bises {ndhyltwa- 
dyatana) or re -eptive faculties 
(itidriya). 

1. Sense of vision {raksur^ndriya- 

njatam). 

2. Sense of audition {r^rotr-endriya- 

dyatana). 


II. Six external l)ase.s (hdhya- 
nyatdwi) or ohjects (visaya), 

7. Colour and sdiape {rupa-dya- 

tmna). 

8 . (qabdfA-dyaiana), 


^ Among the physical elements there is one ^called avijnapti which 
broadly corresponds to what we might call the moral character of a person : 
for some special reasons it is entered by theSarvastiviidins in their physical 
class {rupa), but other schools include it in mind (Ab. K., i, 11). In the 
dyatana ^iXiddhCttn classifications it is included not in the physical items, but 
in the general class dharmab, i.e. dyatana or dkdtu No. 12. In the following 
account we leave this special element unnoticed, cf. Appendix II, under 
Matter, 

, * Or a slightly differing fivefold division : rupa, citta, caitta, 
viprayukta-aamskdra, and nirvana ; cf. Ab, K,, ii, 22, and Appendix II. 

* Zuga-^S’ldan-min-bdu-byed, 
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3. Sense of «meJ ling (ghran-endriyn- 

ayatnna). 

4. Sense of taste {jihv-endriya- 

ayalnna). 

5. Sense* of tout h {hiy-endriya- 

nyainmi). 

(}, Faculty of the intellect or eon- 
Hf iousnes.M ( mana-i h driya - 
dyulana). 


9. Odour (yandka-dyatana). 

10. Taste (rasa-dyatana), 

1 1 . Tangiblcs(«//ra.‘»/ai;ya-a*/afana). 

1 2. Non-sensuous objects (dharma- 

dyatana or dJuirmdh)^ 


111 this (!las3ificatlon the eleven first items correspond to 
eleven elements {dharmi), each mcluding one. The twelfth 
item contains all the remaining sixty-four elements, and it is 
therefore called dharma-dfjatana or simply dharmVj, i.e. the 
remiining elements. 

The term dyatana means entrance ” {dyani tanotif. It 
is an enfcranco ’’ for consciousness and mental phenomena 
(citta-caitfdndm). CVmsciousness, it is stated, never arises 
alone, since it is pure sensation, without any content. It is 
always supported or “ introduced ” by two elements : a 
cognitive faculty and a corresponding objective element. 
These are the suppe^rters or the doors ’’ {dvdra) for con- 
sciousness to appear. Visual consciousness (caksur-vijndna) 
arises in correlation {pratJtya) with the sense of vision 
{caksiir-indriya) and some colour {riljKDn ca). In the case of 
the sixth cognitive faculty (munas), consciousness itself, 
i.e. its preceding moment, acts as a faculty for apprehending 
non-sensuous objectwS. 

The trend* of this classification, which is a characteristic 
feature of Buddhism from its very beginnings, is unmistakable. 
It intends to give a division of all objects of cognition into 
sense-objeetjw and • non-sensuous ones. The first are then 
divided in^ffen groups according to the five senses and their 
five objects, and the second {dharnia -dyatana, or simply 
dhanndh), including every non-sensuous object, is left un- 
djvided. There are six items corresponding to six cognitive 
Ifaculties. Thus the twelve dyatanas, or “ bases of cognition ”, 
represent all elements of existence distributed within six 
subjective and six corresponding objective items. Their 
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synonym is everything ” (sarvam). AVlien the principle 
“ everj^hing exists ” is set foith it has the meaning that 
nothing but the twelve bases of cognition are existent. An 
object which cannot be viewed as a sejfarale object of cognition 
or a separate faculty of cognition is unreal, as e.g. the soul, or 
the personality. a congeries of separate elements it is 

declared to be a name, and not a reality, not a dharma} 

IV. Dhatus 

The division of the elements of existence into eighteen 
dhatus, although very similar -it represents, indeed, in its 
first twelve items a repetition of the former one— is taken 
from* a (piite different view-point. Buddhist philosophy is 
an analysis of separate elements, or forces, which unite in the 
production of one stream (sainidna) of events. The 
imphilosophic mind of common people supposes this stream 
to represent a personality or an individual {piidgah). Viewed 
as components of such a stream, the elements are called dhatus. 
Just as different metals {dhatus) might be extracted out of 
a mine, just so does the stream of an individual life reveal 
elements of eighteen different kinds (dhdtu —gotra)} It always 
includes six faculties (from calsur'dhdtu up to mano-dhdiu)^ 
six kinds of objective elements (from ru pa-dhdtu up to dharwa- 
dhdtu), and six kinds of consciousness, beginning with visual 
consciousness, or visual sensation {caksur-vijndna-dhdtu), and 
ending with consciousness purely mental, i.e. non-sensuous 
{77iano-vijmna-dhdtii). Thus, in addition to the twelve com- 
ponents corresponding to the twelve bases of cognition, we 
have : — 

* The right explanation of the term ayatana is given in O. Rosenberg’s 
Problems, p. 138 ff. The usual translation ** sphere ” ignores the 
fundamentum divisionis. S. Z. Aung, Compendium, p. 25G, although con< 
taining the right suggestion, thinks it '' might well be left untranslated 

* Ab. K,,\, 20. It may be noted that the number of component elemft^ 
^(lattvas) of the rudimentary body in Sankhya is likewise eighteen. Thl^ 

Ihe term dhdtu has been borrowed from medical science, where it means 
element of the body, can hardly be doubted. 
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13. 

Visual consciousness 

(ca ks iiT •vijhdnadhutu). 

U. 

Auditory 

{ rrotra ■ rij hd na-d hat u ) . 

io. 

Olfactory ,, 

( fjh ra nad' ij ha n a dhdtn). 

DJ. 

(iustatory „ 

ijik vd -vij fid na-d hut u). 

17. 

T»i*tdc ,, 

( kdya-vijndna-dhdlu). 

IS. 

Xon -sensuous „ 

( tna no -vij h a na-d hd In). 


Cousciousnoss, which is hut one element (dharma), is split 
in this chAssitiratioii into seven items, since it enters into the 
composition of an individual life as a faculty {mano-dhatu) 
ami as six <iitlerejit kinds of sensations, differentiated by their 
orit'in, as from one of the senses, or from a purely mental 
notDs«»nsuous source.* 

All these vari<*ti«‘s of eonseioumess exist only in the ordinary 
plane of exi.sten<‘(* (kilptfa-D/tdOf). In hiirher worlds (/upa- 
I)h>ltn) s(‘nse-conseiousness gradually disapp(*ars, in the 
immaterial worlds [nrRpH’Dhiltn) only iB>u-sensuoiis coiiscious- 
ness is left. A division of consciousness into various kinds 
{dhfVff l‘i 18) is tlius made necessary for the composition of 
formulas of elements (‘orrespondmg to tlie dmii/ams of various 
worlds.- 

We will i\ow prooe(»d to consider bh(‘ separate elements 
m the order of their most general elassification into Matter, 
Muid, and Forces. 

' Dfuitu iri Uefined just as dhnnna: svd-srahhfini^dhdrayjnt, or 

svi-lak^itnn-dh'tr.ttfV (<'f. S. Z, Ann*;, Cotupnidiuttt^ p. IT.), but this is 
only partly corro. t, .sinoo tho dfntu Xo. 12 inrludos sixly-foiir (Murmas, 
and tlu> soven dhdtns^ Xo. ii and Niis. Ki-lS, rorrospond to on« sinj^lo 
dhdnn(i~i\u\rij.Vnni ( uKuia.i -ritfmn), Tlio detinition in .'D>. A"., i, 20, 
is dhatu -;/o/ru. Wo can, accordingly, traiislato dhntu by " coraponont 
** olomont ", or " clas.s of oloraonts just as tho caso may reriuiro. 

'** When tho throo Dhfitus are mentioned the term Dhdtn means world {loka) 
or piano of oxistciu'o {drarara). It has nothing to do witli tho eighteen 
dh<\tu<. Tho world.s are divided into material {ruppi-) and imm.Uerial (artlpa-) 
worlds, the former again into worlds of carnal desire or detiled matter — 
k4ma’{ru/)d)-Dhdtit, and tho.se of pure, or rodiicod, matter — 
ruiyd Dhdtd. In tho katna-Dhdtu life consists of eighteen components 
(dhatm), in the nlpa-Dhdtu of fourteen (excepted are Nos. 9-10 and 
la 10), in the arupa-Dhahi of throe (Xos. 0, 12, and 18). In rupa- and 
ariipd-Dhdiu^t life is characterized by different degrees of perpetual trance 
(dhy^na), Ordinary people cm be transferred into those higher regions 
of trance either through being reborn in them (utpatti) or through an effort 
of transic meditation (satt^apatti). 
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V, Elements of Matter 

Matter or the physical elements [rupino dharmah), 

which in the lirst classiticalion occupied one item 
(ruiKi-skandha), is otherwise distributed into ten items (Nos. 1-5 
and 7-11). The term rupi-dtjatana is reserved for visible 
matter or, more precisely, the phenomenon of visibility alone, 
this being matter par excellence} Tlie general characteristic 
of matter, or material elements, is impenetrability 
{sa- 2 )ralighafva), wliicli is detined as the fact that space 
occupied by one of them cannot, at the same lime, be 
occupied by another.- 

The elements of visibility are divided bito two main groups, 
coloufs and shapes. Tlierc are eight colours ajid twelve 
dilferent shapes. Anotlier theory reduces all colours to two, 
light and darkiu'ss. All other varieties of visibility nve 
represented as differences of lines. The opposite view, 
namely, tliat colours alone are realities and sluipes (sawsthdna) 
rejjresent constructions of the mind {}hdn((sam, ptfrikal pliant) 
(superimposed upon the diflerence of coloration as an 
interpretation of it), was favoured by the Sautrantikas.'^ 
A line, say a line, drawn by the motion of the liand, being an 

1 Ah. K., I 2L 

The etymological explanation Ls : rUpyala Hi rupam, i.i*. matter is 
what materializes. Diflercnt meanings are tlien given of this materializing : 
pre.ssure, pain, disappearance, or change. Thus matter is something that 
disappears. The real meaning is impenetrability {sn-pratif/iuitra), which 
is further variously explained. Kuinuralilbha gives to the^phciiomenon of 
impenetrability an idealistic interpretation : " the impossibility for the 
intellect to imagine the pre.sence of two such objects occupying the same 
space ” (ibid., Tibetan text, p. 50, 17 ff.). Professor P. Rosenberg strongly 
objects to the interpretation of rupa as matter. Ho maintains that 
Buddhism frdm its very outset viewed the phenomenal world as an ilIu.sion 
and relegated every reality to some transcendental world (cf. Problems, 
chap. x). He suggests “sense-elements” for ril/va. This would find •a 
place in an idealistic system and would be supported by the above inter- 
pretation of Kumaralabha. But it is, evidently, not the view adopted by 
the school of the Sarvastivadins. It is true that there is no other matter 
than sense-data. This should not prevent us, just as it does not prevent 
iP^odern philosophers who favour the same view, from using the term 
“ matter ” for facts characterized by impenetrability. 

^ Ab. K,t i, 10, and Ya 9 . comment. 
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intiintttion of something {oijnapli), is an element (rujm-dharma) 
of length ^ ; the line of the /light of a bird in the air is the same. 
They are interpreted as the apparitions of the element of 
length or of .some colour, and all Jluddhist matter must be 
conceived according to this pattern. They are material 
eiemetits without any matter in them. 

A glan(’:e at the ten items corresponding to matter in the 
«»/ut«wrt-division will convince us that no other matter except 
sense-data is recognized. It is broadly divided into two 
categories, objective .sense-data (oisaya) con-stituting external 
obje cts, and »(*n.se-orgaiis (indrifja) conceived as a kind of 
idransliieeiit subtle watler which covers the body when it is 
living. Tills division reminds us of the Sankhya view that 
matter developed along two different lines, the one with 
pr(‘dominanc4‘ of the translucent intelligence-stuff {sattva) 
resulting in sense-organs, the other, with predominance 
of dead matter (tamas), resulting in sense-objects in their 
subtle and gross {mahdbhuta) forms. In fact the 

concejit of tan-mdtra comes very near to the Buddhist con- 
ception of an element of matter {nlpa-dharma). The 
fundamental difference between the two conceptions is that 
in tlie Sankhya system these elements are modifications or 
appurtenances of an eternal substance. In Buddhism they 
are mere sense-data without any substance. 

The translucent matter of the sense-organs (rupa-prasdda) 
is very subtfe : it is like the shining of a jewel, it cannot be cut 
in two,” it cannot be burnt, ^ it has no weight,^ and it dis- 
appears without* a residue at death.^ It is, nevertheless, 

^ Ab. A'., i, 10, Tib. text, p. 17. 

* If a member, or all members, are chopped off the body, the sense-organ- 
matter is not cut even in two j>arts, i.e. the parts that are cut off are 
senseless. The movements of a lizard's tail after it is knocked off the main 
body are explained not hy the presence of this life-matter (indriya), but 
by the intensification of the vuju element, i.e. it is a lifele.ss process (Ab. K.^ 
i, 30, Tibetan text, p. 03, and Ya 9 . comment). 

» Ab. A^, i, 30, Tib. text, p. 03, 13. * Ibid. 

* Ab. A"., i, 37, and ¥ 119 . comment : mrta^ya ananuvftteh- This is a 
point of analogy with th^ linga^^arira of the Sankhyas. 
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atomic, and is represented by five dilTerent kinds of atoms. 
The atoms of the organ of sight {cakiiir-indriya) cover in con- 
centric circles the eye-ball. The atoms of the organ of taste, 
or, more precisely, tliat matter which is supposed to convey 
the sensation of taste, covers in concentric semi(*ircles the 
tongue. The atoms of the organ of touch {kdy-endrijfa) cover 
the whole body.^ The idea that all these different kinds of 
special matter are, indeed, the same translucent subtle stuff 
covering the whole living body and disappearing at death had 
also its advocates, who consec|uently reduced all senses to one, 
the sense of touch, but this did not find general acceptance. 
Being as subtle as the shining of a jewel, this matter cannot 
appear alone ; it is supported by gross matter {mahdbhiUa), 
of which the eye-ball and flesh in general consist. 

The atoms of external matter are likewise divided into 
atoms of general, universal, or fundamental matter, and special 
atoms of colour-, soimd-, tangibility-matter, etc. The 
fundamental elements are four in number ; they are 
manifested by the facts of hardness or repulsion, cohesion 
or attraction, heat and motion.- Conventionally they are 
called earth, water, fire, and air ; but it is specified that thes(3 
are only conventional appellations, and that in the name of 
the fourth general element (Irayia) alone both the technical and 
the usual meanings coalesce, because the word Iram has both 
the significations of motion and air as well.^ The fact that the 
fourth element is motion is an indication of the trend of this 
division ; the general elements of matter, like all Buddhist 
elements, are more forces than substances. These four 
elements appear always together, always ief equal proportion. 
There is as much element of heat in a blazing flame as there is 
in wood or in water, and vice versa, the difference is only iri 
their intensity.^ The general elements of matter 

^ Ah. K., i, 44, Tibetan text, p. S4, 1.5 ff. 

* Ah. K., i, 12. 3 Ah. K., i, 13. 

* / e.g. the tactile sensation may have a different degree of intensity as 
the touch by a bunch of steel needles is more intensely felt than the touch 
of a painter's brush, although the quantity may bti th^ same. The existence 
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are brought under the head of tangibles (cv^atana No. 11). 
Since there is only a limited number of general manifestations 
of tangibility, therefore their number is four.^ There is, 
apparently, a distinction between the elements in themselves 
and their manifestations, because the four facts of resistance, 
attracti<ni, lieat, and motion are clearly called manifestations 
[lakmm) of the elements {dharma), which, accordingly, must 
be something difyer<‘nt, something mysterious or trans- 
cemientaL similar in this respect to the (jnnns of the Sankhyas. 
The other tiw kinds of objective' matter {df/atfinas Nos. 7-11) 
were not ge'ueral. l)iit special, corresponding to each of the 
live senses ; the tangibility-matter alone ((h/atana No. 11) 
includes both the general (mnhdbhnUi) and the special 
(hhaidlkn) (‘lenuaits of matter.- 1'hey were also atomic, but 
could not appear iruh'peudeiitly without being combined 
with the fundamental ones, iji the ratio of four atoms of 
primary luatter to one, of secondary. Thus the minimum 
number of atoms indisjHMisable for their actual appearance in 
life was eight : four atoms of general materiality combined 
with each atom of colour, odour, taste, and secondary 
t:uigibility-matter (sucli as smoothness, coarseness, etc.). 
If the particular piece of matter resounded, atoms of sound 
were added and the combination consisted then of nine 
differont atoms.^ TJie combined atoms {sanghdta-paramdnu) 
ah>ne appear \n phenomenal reality, the simple ones, or infra- 
atomic elements, presumably, were relegated to trans- 
ceiuhaitul reality, in accordance with the general character 


of cohesiveness, i.e. of the element “Avator” in a flame, proved by its 
keepim; a shapt>; the presence of repulsion, i.e. of the element “ earth”, 
in water, is proved by the fact of its supporting a ship, etc. (cf. Ah, K., 
li, 22, and Ya^om.) 

^ .4^. K., i, 35, Tibetan text, p. 61, 5 tT. 

» Ibid. 

^ The actual number of atoms in a sanghata-paramunu will be much 
greater, since eaidi atom of secondary {bhautika) matter needs a set of four 
primary atoms of its own, but if dhatus alone are reckoned the number vid 
express the classes (dhdlu) of elements (dharma) represented (cf. Ab, iC., 

ii. 22). 
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of a Buddhist element. This device made it an easy task for 
Buddhists to oppose the indivisibility of atoms,^ 

VI. Elements of Mind 

In the dyaiana classification two items (Nos. G and 12) 
are devoted to the elements of mind {citta-caitta-dharma/i , 
arufino dharmdh) and, according to the principle of this 
classification, they represent two correlative groups ; a 
subjective one {indriya) and an objective one (r/.s-u/ya). 
The principle of externality of one elemejit in regard to 
another, i.e. the idea of separate elements (prihag-dharma), is 
maintained in the field of mind just as in the field of 
matter.* Mind is split into two chief parts. The sub- 
jective part, or mind viewed as a receptive faculty, 
is represented by oin^ element called, indiscriminately, 
ciit(iy vijndna, or manasr It represents pure consciousness, 
or ])ure sensation, without any content. Its content is placed 
in the objective part which contains the definite sensation 
{sp(tr^a)y feelings {vedcind), ideas {sanjhd)y volitions {cetand)y 
and various other mental phenomena up to the number of 
forty-six separate elements.^ So it is tliat feelings come to 
be viewed as objects of the mind, a position which, for other 
reasons, they likewise possess in the Sankhya system. 
The category in which they are entered is called the 
(general) group of elements {dharma-dyatana) or simply ‘‘ the 
elements {dharmdh). As stated above, the iirst clev^en 
“ bases ” contain one element {dharymi) each, but this last 
one contains the remaining sixty-four elements of the list. 
Beside the forty-six mental phenomena Mt contains the 
fourteen elementary forces {viprayukta-saraskdra), the element 
of character {avijnapti) and the three eternal elements 
{asamskrla) : among the latter is Nirvana, the chief dharrm. 

^ Ab, K,, i, 43, Tibetan text, p. 83. 

* Ab, K.f ii, 34. The same term.s in the Pali Canon, Samyutta, ii, 94. 

* ^he Thera vada reckoned fifty -one. Cf. the fifty bhdvas of the Sankhyas, 
some of them exhibiting an analogy with corresponding Buddhist caitta- 
dharmas, A full list of the forty -six caitta-dkarmas is given below, App. II. 
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For this reason the term ‘‘ elements ” {dharmdh) is a sufficient 
indication of this group, because the other categories, although 
also containitig elements {dharmdh), liav^e a special name eachd 
"riie common feature of all these elements is that they are 
apprehended by the intellect directly without any inter- 
mediatL‘ agency of tJic senses. In the apprehension of sense- 
objects there is likewise participation by the intellect ; but 
these dharmdit are non-sensuoiis objects, they are the exclusive 
domain of tlie receptive intellect, just as colour is the exclusive 
domain of the sense of vision.- The definition of receptive 
consciousness is pregnant : rijndnam pradvijnapdh, i.e. con- 
sriousness is an intimation, or awareness, in every single case '' 
(of what is now present to the seiLses, or to the mind directly).^ 

If an apprehension contains some, albeit quite indetinite, 
content, say some indetinite visual sensation, it will then 

‘ Evory nyalana iij thus a dhnrmnijnlann, but No. 12 is dharmnyatana 
par oxcollouco. Just so is it that tho ton material (lyaUinax all iuclude 
matter. Tlioy are, ronso(iu«ntly, all of thorn, rupayatatia,^. But only ono 
of thorn — tho visiblo olomont, dynVtna No. 7 — rotains tho namo of 
riliMiyntana as its spoi'iul tlo.sii?nation, Iwrauso it roprosents the most 
characteristic* and important among tho elements of matter, Cf. Ab. K., 
i, 24, Tibetan text, p. 42, 17 ff. 

- Prof, an<i Mrs. (tcigor, op. cit., p. 80, have establislied for t\\Q dhnrniah 
in the technical .!^en.sc the .signification “ the empirical things 7'hia w 
an example of tfie impotence of the philological method” ! It has not 
escaped their attention that dharmab is .synonymous with dharwayalana ' 
and dhurmndMtu, in which Nirvawa is included (p. 83), which is anything 
but empirical. The dharmdlk are apprehended by mnnab (p. 81), but 
tho emphasis is put on the fact that they are apprehended without the cq- • 
operation of the senses. Everything is apprehended by juatiah, but the 
dharmib are external with regard to manab ; their place in the sj^stem is 
among the six cMayu* as opposed t« the six indriya, one of which, the sixth, 
is manab- Concerning tho moaning of the terms ” external ” and 
” internal ” some remarks will bo made later on, pp. 58-9, when discussing tho 
theory of cognition. 

® Ab. K., i, 10. Cittam rijandtij AsL, p. 42 = ” is aware variously'* ] 
(M. Ting), must have the same import, if any. Cf. tho Sankhya definition 
• of pratyak'sa in Sdnkhya-kdrikd^ 5 : prat%vi§ay’ddhyavasdyo dfstam, whore 
we have likemse the distributive but vijndna-vijnaptib^ since it is 

in the Sankhya system represented by puriisa (cf. below, Theoiy** of 
Cognition, p. 63), is replaced by adkyarasaya — the function of the internal fj 
organ (synthesis). • 
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represent the next degree, a real sensation (sparga).^ The 
definite perception (parichifii) of a colour will bo an “ idea 
(saninu), but consciousness as the perceptive faculty is pure 
sensation. Although quite undifferentiated in itself, this pure 
sensation is, nevertheless, distinguished from the standpoint of 
its origin or, more precisely, its environment, i.e. the elements 
by which its appearance is accompanied. From this point 
of view, as stated above, there is a set of six different kinds 
{dhdtu) of consciousness, corresponding to a set of six receptive 
faculties and a set of six kinds of objects. We thus have six 
categories of consciousness {sad-vijmhia-kdydh), beginning with 
visual ^sensation or, more precisely, pure sensation arismg in 
connexion with some colour {cnksur-vijndna-dhdtu) and ending 
with consciousness accompanying a non-sensuous object 
(mano’-vijndna-dhdtu). We have besides the same conscious- 
ness as a receptive faculty {dhdtu No. C). As a receptive 
faculty mano-dhdtu is not different from consciousness arising 
in comiexion with abstract objects {mano'vijmm-dhdtu ) ; 
it is the same reality, the same dharnui. But for symmetrical 
arrangement it has been foimd nece.ssary to have a set of 
three items for the purely mental elements, just as there is a 
threefold set of faculty, object, and sensation corresponding 
to each of the senses.^ The difference between consciousness 
as a receptive faculty and the same consciousness accom- 
panying an abstract object is then said to be a difference of 
time. Consciousness in the role corresponding to the ])lace 
ocfcupied in the system by the senses is the consciousness of 
, the preceding moment.^ The Theravadins, evidently for the 
same purpose of symmetrical arrangement, introduced into 

^ Three dharma^^ are engaged when this kind of sensation, sometimes 
translated as contact ”, is produced : Iraydudm sannijxitah spar^ti, 
(tinriam samgati j>tiasso) : the consciousness (citta)^ the sense-organ, and 
the sense-object. Of. below under theory of cognition. 

* Ab» K.t i. If), Tibetan text, p. 29, 1. 17. 

^ J The mental phenomena (caitta-dharma) also have their objects ; they 
are according to the current terminology sdlambana^hxxt they are themselves 
vUaya and not indriya (Ab. K.^ i, 34, cf. Tibetan text* p. 49, 1. 19). 

2 
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the aystern !i “ heart-stuff ” (hadaya-vatthu) which supports 
the iion-scnsuous cognitions, just as the other sense-stuffs 
“ support ” sense-cognitions. It occupies in the system the 
place of tlie sixth organ (dyatana or dhdlu No. 6).^ 

Although external in regard to one another, consciousness 
and mental phenomena (citta-cailta) were conceived as being in 
a closer, more intimate, connexion than other combining 
elements. I’ure sensation {cilia) could never appear in life 
in its true sejmrate condition ; it wa.s always accompanied 
by some secondary mental phenomena {cailla).^ Among 
these mental phenomena {cailla-dharma) or faculties 
{mniskdra) three are especially conspicuous, namely, feelings 
(vedand), ideas {mnjnd), and volitions (celand). In the 
classification into groups (skandha) they occupy three separate 
items, all the remaining ones being included together with the 
volitions in the saniskdra-skandha. Feelings (vedand) are 
defined as emotions pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral.^ Ideas 
(satijm) are defined as operations of abstract thought, as that 
which “ abstracts ” (ndgrahatm) a common characteristic sign 
(nimitla) from the individual objects.^ Even the definite 
representation (parichilti) of a colour is brought under 
this head.* It is exactly what in later Indian philosophy, 
Buddhist as well as Brahmanical, was understood by 
“definite ” (sa-vikalpaka) cognition. Dignaga and Dharmaklrti 
introduced into Indian logic, the distinction between pure 
sense knowledge, free from any operation of abstract 
thought (kalpandpodha), and definite cognition (sa- 
vikalpaka).^ It w’as then adopted by Uddyotakara and 

* Cf. Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, B. Psych., pp. 32, 70. This heart -stuff had, 
presumably, as little to do with the actual heart as the caksur-indriya-sixxS. 
with the actual eye. Indian medical science assumed the existence of a 
subtle dl'uca -food-stuff as a vehicle of mental processes. It is here called 
heart-stuff. 

* •46. K,y ii, 23. 

» ^6. A'., i. 14. 

* Ibid. 

* Cf, the dehnitioR oi^praiyaksa in Nydy^-bindu 1. 
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the ^yhole of the Xyava-Vuifo.sika school,^ It now 
appears that Dignaga was not originator of this 

doctrine, he only adapted it to liis system. From the 
very beginning Buddhism had established this difference : 
vijndna and its synonyms citta, 7)ninah represent pure 
sensation, the same as the kaJpandpodha ]}ratyaksa of 
Dignaga, and sanjnd corresponds to definite ideas. Every 
construction (kalpanu), every abstraction (ud^jrahana)*^ every 
definite {paridiimia) representation, such as blue and yellow, 
long and short, male and female, friend and enemy, happy 
and miserable — this is all brought under the liead of ideas 
(sanjuil) as distinguished from vijndna = pure sensation. 

VolitJon (ceiand) is defined as the mental effort that precedes 
action! It is an element or a force which enters in tlie com- 
position of a personal life {santdna). It must not be forgotten 
that, since there is no personality in the Buddhist outlook 
of the universe, there certainly is no will in our sense, i.e. no 
personal will. There is a certain arrangement of elements, 
there is an element, or a force, or, still more precisely, the 
simple fact {dharma) that the elements are arranged in a certain 
way, according to certain laws. This fact is pointed to by the 
term cetand. It arranges ’’ (sancetayati) ^ the elements in 

streams which simple folk deem to be personalities. It 
is synonymous with the law of moral causation (karma) ^ 
and likewise with the force of vitality, the “ plan vital ’’ 
(hhdvand, vdsand), which in the Buddhist system replaces any 
conscious agent, whether soul or God or even a conscious 

^ Cf. y yaya-varltika, pratyakm-sutra, 

* U ^rah atia is literally “ abstraction ”, kal pa na ‘**imagination ” con- 
struction ”. It corresponds to the part taken in Kant’s system by ” pro- 
ductive imagination ”, whereas rijnana, or the pratyaksa of Dignaga,^ 
corresponds to ” reine Sinnlichkeit ”. Cf. my Logic of later Bvddhisis 
(chapter on kalpana), 

* To be derived from the root r* from which the Buddhists derive cilia 
as well (Asb., p. 63); sancetayati is exactly, in form and meaning, the Russian 
socJietayeti ; the Pali abhisandahati has the same import, cf. S. Z. Aung, 
(fo/kpendium, p. 235. 

* The definition of karma is cetana cetayxiva ca karattam, Ab, K., iv, 1 ff., 
the same as in Anguttara, iii, 416 ; cf. Mrs, C. Rhys liavlds, B, Paych,, p. 93. 
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human being. ^ A moment of this kind of will accompanies 
every conscious monieut {cilia). 

There are, on the whole, ten mental elements whicli accom- 
pany every conscious moment ; they are called the general 
mental elements.^ There are ten others which are particularly 
‘‘ favourable ” for progress towards the final appeasetnent of 
life : th<*y arc faith, courage, equanimity, etc. Ten others 
have the C(mtraiy unfavourable or oppressive {Idista) 
character. There are some others which have no definite 
moral character. All tliese mental elements are not general ; 
they accompany only some of the moments of consciousness, 
not all of them.^ 


\dl. Forces 

The definitions of the will (cctand) and of the force {saniskdra) 
are indeed the same, “ what produces the manifestations 
{ah/ii'Sfitjiskaroii) of combining elements {satnskrlam) ^ : it is 
a “ comu'rted agency Since all forces are agencies acting 
in some combination with other elements, we may in rendering 
this oou<ie[)tion, for the sake of expediency, safely drop the 
word “ combining ” and use forces ’’ alone.^ There are some 
indications that origuially there was only one saijiskdra in 
the Buddhist system, tlie will, and that gradually a whole 
catalogue of them was developed, some of the elements being 
entered into this group rather forcibly, with e.xcuses.' The 

* Ah. K., ix. No?// Thf ori/, p. 1)42. 

* Cittu* il m t ka. 

* A full list of thorn will bo foinul in (). Rosenborg's l^robkuis^ p, 374, 
anil at tho orul of this* book. 

* This ilolinitiou no linii already in the oldest sources, c.g. SaiiiyvUat 
iii, 87, ami it is repeated in numborless passages of the Ab. K. ; of. 8. Z. 
Aung, Comjtaniiiufn, p. 23t). 

* Sambhiiya-karitvam, Ab. A'., i, 7. 

This the Buddhists themselves have also done in replacing saiuskrtd 
by krtaka, of. Xydyab. fihi, pp. 47, 50, etc. A unity, without combining, 
can produce nothing : ?i/i kiffu'ul ekam tkasmat (Digmiga). 

A In the .1/?. A'., i, 15, there is an interesting effort to prove tb®^t all 
»fUi\skCiras (sixty) are included in saniskdra skandhafxxui notcetoJid alor^, 
as it would be possible to conclude from scriptural passages. As the second 
member of the chi^iu ’of causation, mnxskdra is equivalent to karma. 
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most typical forces are the four forces of origination and decay, 
etc., which accompany every other element in life. Some 
detiiils concerning them will be given in the sequel. In 
general, all elements may be divided into substances 
and forces (drart/a and samskdra). Tlie forces are then 
divided into mental faculties, with the will as (Jiief 
among them, and non-mental {ritta-vipruffukta) forces, 
among which the origination and decay forces are the 
most typical. But even these latter forces are sometimes 
given a certain amount of substantiality (dravj/atopi santi)} 
The word and conceptioji satnskdra performs a conspicuous 
part in all Indian philosophical systems. It usually means 
some latent mysterious power, which later on reveals itself 
in some patent fact. It sometimes is identified with the 
“ unknown {adrsta) conceived iis a force sui generis. Since 
every philosophy is but a search for the hidden reality as 
opposed to the patent surface of life, the importance of the 
conception of a sainskdra is quite natural. Every system had 
its own definition and scope attributed to the connotation of 
this term. The Ajivika sect, as we have seen, was known by 
its denial of the existence of such forces. The Buddhists, on 
tlie contrary, converted all their elements into subtle forces 
of some degree. The subtler the element the more was it 
given the character of a force ; but even the coarsest elements, 
the mahdhhxdas, look more like forces than substances. There 
is a constant fluctuation in Buddhist terminology between 
a* force {sarnskdra) and a substance influenced by these forces 
(samskrta). A force, it must be recalled, should not be regarded 
as a real influence of something extending beyond its own 
existence in order to penetrate into another — this would be 

Mrs. C. Rhys Davids calls my attention to the following very illuminating 
words in Samyufla, iii, 60 : Kaiama (a bhikkhave sankhara ? Cha-y-imt 
cetanakdyd rufxi-sadda-gandha- rasa-phaffhabba-sa ncetartd dhammasaiicetand 
ime vuccanti sankhdrd. According to Ya<^omitra, l.c., the mental faculties are 
Included in the sarpskdra-skandha l>ecau6C they obey the will, the other 
forces because they are similar to the will {cetand). 

1 Ab. K., ii. 2, 24. 
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ujKikara — but simply as a condition, a fact, upon which 
another fact arises or becomes prominent (utkarsa) by itself 
— this is saiitskdra in the lluddhist system.^ 

I'he little we know of the history of Indian philosophy 
induces us to look to the Sriiikhya system as tlie foundation 
of scientific thinking. In that school the fundamental ideas 
were formed wliich sonH.‘times unconsciously affected all later 
constructions. What do we fuel there I Three fundamental 
j>rinciples. Mutter, Mind-stuff, and Energy-stuff, as inter- 
dependent nuun'Mits in every rc^al aiul substantial existence. 
Even energy is substantial in this sense. The infinitesiinals 
of energy, present ev(uywheiH‘. are senii-matorial ; although 
ililTerent from tlie inertia of Matter, and the lumino!iity of 
Mind, they are separate and substantial.- The Buddhist 
elements as iufinitesinial realities, divuh‘d into elements of 
Matter, Mind, and Forces, look like a reply to the Sankhya 
constructions from an architect of greatju* skill : you main- 
1 tain the realities are (jiauis, we say they are dharmns,'^ The 
fundamental idea of infiniti^simal realities may be recognized 
in the dharmas, tlie idea of forces everywhere prcwsent can 
be traced to its origin in the KSankhya conception of rajas ; 
there are force.s wdiich are different from matter and mind 
{ru}xi<itta’Vi}mvmkta), A pluralistic view of the whole is 
added to make the originality of the new system, in contrast 
to the Unitarian tendency of the old one. But, be the case as 
it may, every element of matter and mind may be called in 
Buddhism a samskdra, wdiich, in this case, w'ill stagd 
for samshrta-dhannn? The Buddhist idea of a force 

* Cf. the p(tribhMs*io Pdnini, ii, ,3, 53 ; \ i, 1, 139 ; and iv, 2, 16 ; iv, 4, 3, 
in tho Kdnhi (not occurring in the J/. bh/i:<i/it). C‘f. below, p. 60. 

• Cf. B. Seal, The Po,^itivc Sciences of the Hindus^ and S. Dasgupta, The 
Study of Patahjali. Tho interpretation of theyaUfT.^ giv en there is entirely 
based on Vyasa who, as will be .seen below, p. 46. was strongly intlueiiced 
by ahhidhartna, CVvncerniiig their mytholoyical origin cf. Senart, J. ^4**. 
1915, V. ii, pp. l.'il tT. 

, * Ya^omitra (.46. iT., i, 15) remarks that the name sarti^krta is given in 

anticipation, since an clement will become sarnskrta only when the fons^is 
(Barpskdra) shall have exhibited their efliciency. In the popular formula 
anilydh sarvt sarpskerdfi the word sarp^kdra stands for sarriskria-dharma. 
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seems to be that it is ‘'the subtle form of a substauce, 
but even substance is here subtle enough. The order in which 
the elements appear in the first classification into groups is 
interpreted as a gradual progress from coarseness to subtlety ; 
matter {rCipa) is coarser than feeling {vedanu), feeling more 
palpable than ideas /Id), the remaining energies (saniskdra) 
still more subtle.^ 

The pure forces {vipnvjukta-samskdra) are the most subtle 
among the elements. In the loftiest, highest worlds, where 
existence is entirely spiritualized, their agency continues ; 
they are the last to be suppressed before final extinction is 
reached. The chief among them are the four forces of 
origination and destruction, etc., which are the very essence 
of every existence. Then there are two forces, prdpti and 
aprdptiy which are supposed to control the collection of 
elements composing a personal life or to prevent [aprdpli) 
the appearance in it of an element that is not in agreement 
with its general character. The Sautrantikas and Vasubandhu 
deny the reality of these forces ; for them they are mere names 
{prajnapti),^ There are two forces supposed to be active in 
producing the highest degrees of trance — the unconscious 
{asanjui-samapatti) and the cessation {nirodha-) trance 
or catalepsy. They are also brought under the head 
of pure forces.^ They evidently could not be brought 
under the head of mind, because consciousness at that 
/'time is supposed to be suppressed. Then thfere are three 
forces corresponding to the spliota of other systems. All 
Indian systems contain speculations about the nature of 
sound, its physical as well as its significative aspect. The 
physical sound was in Buddhism considered, in agreement 
with the whole system, as a production, i.e. (flashing) of sound- 
atoms reposing on the atoms of fundamental matter. If 

Sainskara etymologized as kara^-sadhana would mean force, and as 
: karma -sadhana would be equal to samskrta-dharma. The individual life, 
which consists of all these physical and mental elements and forces, is called 
iamak&ra-samuhaht cf. Ya9om. (Ab. K,, ix), aa cdpi CaUra-cthhidh&nab 
sa mskdra •aamuha -aa mia nab* 

i Ab. K., i, 22. * Ab. K., ii, 37. ’ > » Ibid., ii, 46. 
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simultaneously some atoms of translucent soimd matter 
(^aMa-rupa-praadda) appeared in the ear, an auditory 
sensation {(;rotia~vijndna) was produced. But the significance 
of the sounds of speech was given by special forces. The 
Mirnainsaka school was known for its theory of transcendental, 
intelligible soimds which were eternal and ubiquitous, like 
riatonic ideas, aiul manifested themselves in the case of 
physical words be‘ing pronounced. Following their fundamental 
princijde of analysing everything into minutest elements, the 
Buddhists imagined thn^e separate forces which imparted 
to the. soimds of speech tludr significativencss ; the force of 
sound (eya/ya/i/f), which would seem to correspond to the 
modern idea of a “ phonema the force of words {ndma), and 
the force of sentences {pada)} 

(Jenerality, general idea.s, are also conceived as a kind of 
force, ajid it is christened by the name of nikdya-subhd^atd, a 
conception inteinh^d to replace by a “ force the substantial 
reality of the inumutfja <if other systems.- In general this 
group of forces is a rather incongruous assemblage of 
elements whicli could not be placed elsewhere. As a separate 
' group of elements it is absent in the Thera vada school. Some 
of its members seem to have found a place, for some reason^ 
among the physical (nlpa) group of that school.® 

vni. NoN*SrnSTANTIALITY OF THE ELEMENTS 
After this succinct review of. the elements of existence and 
their dilTerent classifications, we may consider the question 
as to what were they in their essence, what was the Buddhist 

’ Ab, K.f ii. 47 fF, Vifaujaria here corresponds to rar/m, ndma to sanjildy 
and p(ula to viikya, a case exhibiting clearly the desire to have a terminology 
of one’s own, so common to Indian systems : ** you maintain it in sphofu^ 
we say it is vyanjafUi'ndma-pfida’Sanix^kdra,** The real existence of these 
forces is admitted by the Sarvastivadin alone. For this reason they bring 
the Ht)ly t^criptures under the head of somskdra-skaniiha, ^rhereas the 
' Sautriintikas classify it under rujxt, as t^abda, and the Vijhanavadins under 
vijnunn ifhindha ; cf. Vinitadeva’s introduction to the Smitdndntara^ 
siddhix edited by me in the Bxbh Buddhica, 

-46. A'., ii, ' 4 I.V 

* Cf. S. Z. Aung, Compendium^ p. 157, 
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conception of an element. The elements liad four salient 
features: (1) they were not-substance-- this refers to all the 
seventy-five elements, wliether eternal or impermanent ; 
(2) they had no duration —this refers only to tlie seventy-two 
impermanent elements of ]>henomenal existence ; (3) they 
were iinrest^ — this refers only to one part of the latter class, 
that which roughly corresjmnds to the ordinary man as 
opjK)sed to the purified condition of the elements of a saint 
(iirj/a) ; and (4) their unrest had its end in final deliverance. 
Speaking technically: (1) all dharmoH are nndtmaHy (2) all 
samskrtd-dharwas are aniti/dy (3) all sdsrava-dlutrmas are 
duhkha, and (4) their nirvana alone is cd/i/a. An element is 
non-s^lbstantial, it is evanescent, it is in a beginningless state 
of commotion, and its final suppression is the only Calm. 
These are what the Tibetans call the four seals " of Buddha.^ 
We now proceed to examine them separately. 

Analnia 

The term andbnan is usually translated as ‘‘ non-soul ”, 
but in reality dtman is here synonymous with a personality, 
an ego, a self, an individual, a living being, a conscious agent, 
etc.2 The underlying idea is that/ whatsoever be designated 
by all these names, it is not a real and ultimate fact, it is a 
mere name for a multitude of interconnected facts, which 
Buddhist philosophy is attempting to analyse by reducing them 
to real elements Thus “ soullcssness ” (nairdhnya) 

is but the negative expression, indeed a synonym, for 
the existence of ultimate realities {dharmafd).^ Buddhism 

^ The Southerns reckoned three “ marks ", evidently including the fourth 
in duhkfuif as its cessation ; cf. S. Z. Aung, Compehdiumy p. 210. 

* The whole issue with every detail is admirably expounded by 
^Vasubandhu in a concluding, ninth, chapter of Ah. K., translated in my 

aSouI yk^ory of the Bouddhists. The terms dlma, jivan, eattva^ pudgala are 
here used as synonyms ; cf. Soul Theory, p. 838, and Kathuvaithu-atihakathd, 
p. 8. The Vatslputriyas made some difference between pudgala and diman ; 
they were pudgala vddins, but not dtmavddins. Although admitting a 
^ limited, very shady, reality of pudgala, they denied it the ultimate reality 
•i iff a dharma ; cf. Soul Theory and below, p. 70 ff. 

* Pravacanadharmatd punar alra nairdtmyam buddhdnu^dsanx vd, Ya9om. 
ad Ab, K., ix, in fine. 
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never denied the existence of a j>ersonality, or a soul, in the 
empirical sense, it only maintained that it was no ultimate 
reality (i\ot a dharma). The Buddhist term for an individual, 
a term which is intendecl to suggest the difference between 
the Buddhist view and other theories, is sanidna, i.e. a 
“ stream ”, viz. of interconnected facts. It includes the mental 
elements and the physical 4)nes as well, the elements of one’s 
own body ami the external objects, as far as they constitute 
the exf>erience of a givtm personality. The representatives 
of eighteen clahse.s {dhdtn) of elements combine together to 
‘produce this interconm^cted stream. There is a special force, 
called prapti, which holds these elements combined. It 
operates only within the limits of a single stream anfl not 
beyond. This stream of elements kept together, and not 
limited to present life, but having its roots in past existences 
anil its continuation in future ones — is the Buddhist counter- 
part of the Soul or the Self of other systems. 

Consequent upon the denial of substance is the denial of 
every difference between the categories of substance and 
quality. There is no inherence ” of qualities in substance ; 
in this respect all, real elements are equally independent. 
As separate entities they then become substances sui generis, 
“ Whatsoever exists is a substance,” says Vasubandhu.^ 
“ An element is something having an essence of its own,” 
is the current definition. To every unit of quality there is 
a corrcspondtng subtle element (dharma) which either directly 
I manifests itself or, according to the Sarvastivadins, 
remaining for ever a transcendental reality, produces a reaction 
(karitva, laksai^a) which we wrongly interpret as being a 
quality. All sense-data (rupa) are substances in that sense 
that there is no stuff they belong to. If we say earth fias 
odour, etc.”, it is only an inadequate expression ; we ought 
to say ” earth fi? odour, etc.”, since beside these sense-data 

. ^ Ab. K.^ ix. vidyamanarfi dravyam ; Yagom. adds svalaksanato vidyq^^ 
rjSi&nam dravyam, Cf. Soul Theory, p. 943. 

* Svalakfaxta-dharamd dharmab, Ya^om. ad .46. K,, i, 3. 
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there is absolutely nothing the name could be applied to.^ 
The same principle is applied to the mental spliere ; there is 
no spiritual substance apart from mental elements, or faculties, 
that are conceived as subtle realities or substances sui generis, 
\ ery much on the same pattern as the elements of matter.^ 
There is no soul apart from feelings, ideas, volitions, etc.® 
Therefore an element technically means non-self 

^ l*rtJiivT (jandhavatity ukte riipa-gamlha-rasa-'tjxirrt hfiyo nCinyu dnrcayitum 
nikyati\ Varom. arl Ah. A^, i\ ; of. Soul Theory, p. 742. 

“ 111 his History of Indian Philosophy (Canihridgo, 1022), p. 214, Professor 
S, Dasgupta maintains that in Sjinkhya pliilosophy there is likewise no 
separate existenee of qualities (i.e. no inherenee of qualities in a sulistanec). 
This is based (as the learned author informs me in a letter) on Vyasa, iii, 12 
(supek^iko dharnia-dharmidAuivah) and Vacaspati's (oniment. There aro 
other ‘passages suggestive of a similar idea, e.g. dharmi-svarOpa-mdiro hi 
dharmah (ibid., iii, 13). But it is Siddcfidhnrmi-vikriyaiva esd dharma-drdrd 
prapanryak. In Buddhism there cannot be any change of dharmin, 
since everything is new at every moment. Besides it must not be forgotten 
that Yyasa, as will bo shown later, was strongly influenced by the 
Abhidharmists. If Professor »S. Dasgupta’s view' that the ultimate entities 
in Sankhya w ere called gu^as, probably to suggest that they arc the entities 
which by their various modificationa manifest themselves as guiiLns or 
qualities, is accepted, this would constitute a very strong analogy between 
the Si'inkhya gutias and the Buddhist dharmas. In his V ijhnnamdtra-sxddhi 
Vasubandhu applies the term dharma to the taltvas of the Saiikhyas 
(O. Ilosenberg), 

“ It is a matter of surprise how' long it has taken Kuropean science to 
realize this doctrine, w'hich is so clearly stated in numberless passages of 
Buddhist writ, and in one of them even in terms very nearly approaching 
to Hume’s statement {Sarpyutta, iii, 46) : "ull Brahmanas or Cramanas who 
attentively consider the soul, which so variously has been described to them, 
find either the five groups of phenomena (physical, feeling^, ideas, volitions, 
or pure sensation) or one of them,” etc. The stumbling-block has always 
been the supposed theory of transmigration of souls and its ” glaring ’* 
contradiction w ith the denial of soul. Buddhism always had tw o languages, 
one for the learned (nltdrtha) and one for the simple {neydrtha). 

^ Ab. K., ix, cf. Soul Theory, p. 840, where it*is stated that andtma is 
synonymous with 5 skandhaa, 12 dyatanaa, and 18 dfidtus, i.e. with all 
dharniaa ; a single dharma is likew'ise synonymous with nihaatlva* It is, 
therefore, misleading to translate Buddhaghosa’s interpretation of dharma — 
niaaaila, nijjJva, as meaning inanimate thing as Mrs. and Prof. Geiger 
have done, op. cit., p. 4 (Unbelebtes, Ding, Sache). Since consciousness 
itself and all mental phenomena and even Nirvana are dharmaa, 
Buddhagho^a could not have meant that they are “inanimate things ” in 
the ordinary sense of the word. The compound nUsatta must be explained 
either as B,%iadhyama~pada-lopi — nirgatah aaltvah^pr as a bahuvrihi-^irgatah 
aattvo yaamdt. 
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IX. PRATiTYA-SAMUTPAOA (CaUSALITY) 

Altlioutfli t)u*separatfi aU‘iijents (dkartnas) are not connected 
witli one aru>ther, either by a pervadin^r stud in space or by 
duration in time, there is, neverthele.ss, a connexion between 
thefn ; their manifestations in time, as well as in space, are 
su})ject to definite laws, the laws of causation. These laws 
bear the ji'eneral name pmUtifa-muiut pddn , We have seen 
that the connot^ition f>f the word dharma im]>lies the meaning 
of elements operating together with others. This concerted 
lih^ of the. elements {sautsLf'tatrn) is but another name for the 
laws of causation th<‘ C4)fiibined origination (sam-ufpdda) of 
s<ni»e ehunents with regard {prafltpi) to other elements. ^ 
Thus it is that tli<‘ fundamental idea of Buddhism — the 
voncvptian of a phtralifi/ of sejHtrale elements — includes the 
idea of tli(‘ mfpst strict cansnliff/ controlling their operation in 
the world-])rocess. The ‘‘theory of elements" — the dharma- 
Sdnhcta, says Vasiihandhu, menus that ‘‘if something appears, 
such and such result will follow sati khiiii bhavati.^ 

Tin', most po])ular form of the laws of causation is 
represented by the theory of the twelve consecutive stages in 
the ever revolving stream of life from birtli to death ; it is, 
so to say, the vertical line of causation, while other relations 
re|)resent the hori^contal.^ 

* A'a(;orri. ad A'., ii, 40: mnu^tkrtatvam jiratUya-sainutpannatvam iti 
partjCnjdv tlau i Mundya mmbhiiya pratyayaih fertata iiamskrtam : tarn tayi 
pnttynydm prnilt^ni sitmutjHtnnam, prutHyn^Sfimnipannam iti. 

Ah. K.. iii, IS and ‘JS, cf. also ii, 47, and ii, /)0. 

* The interprotation of this formula has t>oen tho mix of Europoar 
scholars, while in Budijihist countrios, as Profassor O. Rosenberg certifies, 
it is supposed to bo vory plain and accessible to tho simplest understanding. 
Tho right oxolanation, iTi the light td the dharma theory, will bo found in 

0. Rosenberg's PrMt ms. chap. xvi. Tho stumbling-block to every oxplana- 
, tii^n came from the supposition that the formula was meant to represent 

some evolution in which one member was producing tho other ; it was then 
impossible to d^fluce e.g. ndma-rupit from vijndna, unless the latter be 
taken in the sense of tho huddhi of the Sankhyas. In reality, as soon as tho 
first moment of life (vijndufi — third niddna) appears, all tho eighteen 
dhdliis are alrc»ady present, according to the princ iple “ there is no citta 
without caitta^ and no bhuta without bhautika On vijiidna as the first 
moment in the life of the,embryo cf. -46. A'., i, 35, Tibetan, p. 62, 6, and 

1, 22, Tibetan, p. 47, iS, and also Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, B. Psych., p. 25, 
The number of iattma in an embr 3 ’o, according to Sankh^'a, is likewise 
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In the popular literature of tlie Sutras the term pra(itf/a- 
samutpdda is almost exclusively applied to tliis formula of the, 
‘‘ wheel of life although the general meaning of it must liave 
been present to the mind of all Buddhists. It is im[)lied in 
the division of dhartms intodpatanas, which is fouiubnl t)n tluj 
theory that knowledge arises {samutpndi/at^) when conditioned 
(pratitf/a) by an object and a receptive faculty. ‘‘All ahhi- ' 
dharnia is but an interpretation of the sutras *' the current 
says definition. TJiorefore the general meaning of the idea 
of “ interconnected origination of elements may have 
apiieared in the ahhidharwa by a sort of generalization founded 
on actual conceptions that are to be found in tln^ sutras in a 
somc<V'hat diderent form. This rpiestion is directly asked by 
Vasubandhu. “ \Vhy is it/’ says he, “ that the twelve 
members of interconnected origination of the elements arc 
differently treated in the Scripture and in the Exegesis ? 
e.g. it is stated in the latter that the interconnect(id 
origination of elemenis (praiJijja-samutimda) is a fmn 
eriuivalent to all the active elements [mipak rla-dharma) ? ” 
And he answers : Because in the sutras this relation is 

treated intentionally ( in a j)oj)ular way, with reference to tlu^ 
'devclopznent of an individuaFs life), whereas the exegetical 
worksexplain its essence (in regard of alleiernents in gcmeral ^ 

Some of the causal relationsliips have already b(Mm 
mentioned. Thus the relation of simultaneity {H(ihablnl) 

oighteon, though thoro is difforoiice in counting. According to Caraka 
{^anraathana^ iv) tho sporm-coll of tho fathe»r coiUains niinuto particles 
of all the organs. Consoquontly vijiiana^ as tho third mombor in tho " wheel 
of lifo ”, is a terfuiiral term indicating tho first momont of a now lifo arising 
out of pre-natal forces {avidydf samakdra), Tho no5ct seven mernbors mark 
tho stages of tho development of tho embryo into a chikl, youth, and grown- 
up man. The -stage corresponds to sexual maturity, when now karv^a 
begins to bo formed. The two last members refer briefly to future life. The 
idea that all elements are present through the whole process, tho difference 
being only in tho relative “ prominence” {utkarma tv abhivyanjakahf cf. 
Su9ruta, Sdtrastkdna^ xii) of one element over the others, points out to' 
Sankhya habits of thought, whore everything was considered immutable, 
iAways existing (sarvam nityarn), all things entering in one another {sarvam 
aarvdtmakam)j pie difference being only a passing manifestation of some 
element, while the others continued to assist in a latSent state. 

^ Ah. K.f iii, 25. Cf. O. Rosenborg, Problems, p.223. 
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ties together the four fundamental and the secondary elements 
of matter - and bhavtika. The same relation applies 

to the simultaneous origination of consciousness and mental 
[ihenomena {citla and cailta). But for the vice versa con- 
junction— one would be ternjited to say inherence ” if it 
was not so grave a mistake against the fundamental principle 
of Buddhism of the mental elements with pure consciousness 
{citfa)y a speialic, more intimate, association was imagined. 
Evidently there was a feeling that the various mental facts 
were more closely united with consciousness than the atoms 
of matter with om^ another. This fact received the name 
of Hamprajfoga^ i.e. a thorough and intensive union, and 
it was e.xplained as anuparivartana, i.e. a following and 
enveloping of consciousness by concomitant mental 
phenomena or the secon<lary mental elements (caitta). 
It must not be imagined that this close connexion of 
consciousness with other mental elements means any 
unity betwetm them, allowing only a logical distinction 
for [jurposes of analysis, as in modern psychologies. 
A -liuddhist element is always a separate entity, it is 
neither ‘‘ compound nor idienomcnon but an element 
(dharmn). The close connexion, “ envelojunent ’’ of con- 
sciousness by other mental elements only means that 
they are its satellites, they appear and disappear together, 
they are produced by the same causes, and have the same 
moral aspect.^ Ten such satellites are the minimum number 
to accompany consciousness {cUUt) at every moment ; 
a feeling, an idea, a volition, some attention, some under- 
standing prdjild), some concentration {samddhi), etc., 

are always present in every conscious moment.- They are 

^ A*., ii, 52, reckons ten different ties of the " satellites ” with citta. 

The Thoravada seems to reckon only four, cf, p. 42 : ekuppadadinam 
vaj^cna sampayogattho vuUo, 

^ The number is then increased by the four saynskrladaksaiaMS of each 
element, and by the four Utkmnws and four anulaksanas of citia itself; 
thus making tifty eight siUellitcs the minimum number to unite in every 
single kmnn with ci7lr7,»the fifty-ninth (.46. A"., ii, 52). 
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conjoined, but conjoined by the law of satellites ” 
{mniprayoga)} 

The, Sarvastivadin school reckons in all six different c<ausal 
relations, but in these details the schools varied a great 
deal, and they evidently represent a later development of 
the original idea. The detailed account given in the 
AhhidlHtrma-ko(;a represents the doctrine in its final form 
which it received in the ahhidharma of the Sarvastivadins. 

X. Karma 

One of the most illuminating features of Buddhist 
philosophy is its deep research into the phenomenon of moral 
causation. All Indian s 3 ^stems contain an appeal to the 

unknown ” {adrsta, apurva) as a transcendental cause which 
has to be posited in explaining the origin and the ultimate 
goal of life. The Buddhists distinguish between (1) causation 
among elements of dead matter, where the law of homogeneity 
(sabhaga-hetu) between cause and result reigns, (2) causation 
in the organic world, where we have the phenomenon of growth 
(upacaya), and (3) causation in the animate world, where 
the operation of moral causation (vipdka-heiu) is superimposed 
upon the natural. The elements constituting the stream of 
our present life are conditioned, in addition to the natural 
course of events, by' the mysterious efficiency of past elements 
or deeds, if the latter have possessed a moral character of some 
force or prominence. The indifferent activities ’of everyday 
l^fe have no such efficiency. But a prominent deed, whether 
good or bad, will affect the whole stream and may carry its 
result either at an early or very remote date. The resulting 
event {vipdka-phala) is always indifferent {avydkfta) in the 

^ Tho figurative words of Buddhagho^a (quoted by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
B. Psych.^ p. 54) are apparently intended to describe this kind of union. 
That vijMna is tho most general mental element is admitted by all Buddhists ; 
but that it includes and involves other elements, let alone aggregates, 
has never been admitted in ahhidharma — it would be pure vijMna-vdda, 
'The samprayoga connexion is known to Buddhaghosa ; cf. AsL, p. 42. The 
.46. K,, i, 35, Tibetan, p. G2, 9, argues that, if the mental phenomena were 
not different from citta, they would not have been callod caitta» 
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moral sens**, Ixjcause it is a natural outflow of a previous 
(‘ause, and is supposed not to be produced voluntarily. This 
moral law is also called karma. 

The influence of karma is not in the Buddhist outlook so 
overwhelming, controlling the wliole universe, as it is in other 
nondhuldhist systems, and as it also be*eomes, under the name 
of msana, in the later idealistic systems of lUiddliism also. 
In ahhidharma it is one of the f<»r(*es controlling the world- 
proc(‘ss : it is the chief force S() far as it controls its gradual 
progress towards Final Deliverance. Its operation is subject 
to the following conditions. Every fact produced by tlie 
“ maturing inflmmce ” (idpakn) of moral or intellectual 
antecedents (knraia) necessarily belongs to animate life 
{mttrnkfii/ah), but is by itself morally indifferent {anjakrto 
dhnnmih). It is inditfereiit l)ecause it is a natural outcome 
of antec(*dents, it always arrives involuntarily, automaticjally. 
If something is produced v'oliintarily, it’ may become the 
starting-point of a new dev’elopnumt. When it has an 
outspoken strong moral (‘haracter, wliether good or bad, 

! it becomes karma, and will have corresponding consequences 
which, again, will ap[)ear automatically, since they are fully 
foreshadow(‘d by their antecedent and are not voluntary 
acts. This oxqflains the definition of Karma, as giv'en by 
Vasubamlhu : Karma is will {cetana) and voluntary action 
ivetajptrd karnntuH),^ Exactly the same definition is found 
in the Pali Ctinon, and evidently was current in Buddhism 
from the beginning.- 

WJien a new lif^^ is produced, its component elements, i.e. 
the eighteen classes^ (d/c7^u.v) of elements, are present, although 
in an undevelo[)ed condition. The first moment of tlie new life 
is ct)nventionally called vijadna. It constitutes the third 
member {niddna) of the over revolving “ wheel of life Its 
antecedents arc karma, i.e. the good or bad instincts sticking 
to it fiom the beginning. In the formula of the ** wheel of 
life this member appears under the name of snmskdra, i.e. 


1 Ah. h\, iv, i ff. 


* Auguttara, vol. iv. 415. 
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pre-natal forces. Another, more general, antecedent is 
avidyd, the first member of the wheel, representing the defiling 
influence {kle^a) of ifimorance and other vices, the absence of 
discriminating knowledge (jyrajrtd). Among the components 
(dhdtu) of the new life ten represent matter. They are atomic. 
The atoms are comj>ound atoms, they contain the usual eight 
components with addition of particles of sensibility-stuff 
{riji})a-pr(udda) or “organic” stuff indriya). The 
‘‘ tangibility ”-stuff (kdyendriya) pervades the whole body. 
In some parts of the body, e g- in the organ of vision, the 
atoms have a still more complicated structure. But not 
only does matter consist of compound atoms, it consists of 
momentary appearances of atoms. In dead, inorganic matter 
one moment follows the other, obeying solely the law of 
uniformity or homogeneous production (sahhdgaja). The 
next moment follows automatically (nisyanda) on the former 
one. There is neither growth nor decay. This uniform course 
would represent the Buddhist counterpart of what we might 
call eternity of matter. Although the same matter is also 
present in the organic body, nevertheless the term ‘‘ uniform 
course” (sabhdya-hetti) cannot be applied to it in that condition. 
It is reserved for those cases where there are no other causes 
' in addition to the uniform sequence of moments constituting 
inorganic matter. When other processes — the process of 
growi;h {upac/iya), the influence of intellectuaj and moral 
causes {vipdka) — are superimposed upon the uniform course 
cff the existence of matter, when it becomes organic and li^ung, 
the consecution of its moments receives other names 
{upacayaja, vipdkaja). The pure “ uniformity-relation ” 
between consecutive moments — the sahhaga-nisyanda-tehAAon 
— obtains only in the realm of inorganic, dead matter. When 
the atoms of organic matter have assembled, the phenomenon 
of growth {upacaya) becomes the controlling principle of 
^development, the atoms increase in number. This process 
of growth is supported by favourable circumstances : good 
food (amia'vifesa), quiet sleep (svapna-vigesa), physical 

3 
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tidiness (sainsJatra-viref^a), and careful behaviour {samadhi- 
But this growth is not the only factor which 
CMUitrols the develojnnent of living bodies. The influence 
of what we may term heredity steps in, and is superimposed 
upon the natural jjrocess of growth. This is the influence of 
karma, the maturing (vipdka) influence of moral antecedents. 
When the organs of the body are being formed, or are 
dev<iloping, this iriHuence conditions their final constitution. 
The question is then raised, what is the mutual relation of 
these two different agencies, natural development and 
heredity ? The an.swer is tJiat the first j)rocess constitutes the 

vanguard or a rampart, under tlic protection of which 
the second, the *ipdk(t, may safely operate.^ It is not quite 
easy to realize what sucli an answer may exactly nn^an. 
At any ratt^ it suggests a more subtle, spiritual, or semi- 
spiritual charact(T of the second force. Karma is not quite 
physical (paudgalika) with the Buddhists, as it is witli the 
Jains, but it seems to be semi-physical, since it interferes in 
the disposition of atoms along with the principle of growth 
that accumulates them. 

A very interesting illustration of the meaning of these 
Buddhist conceptions about heredity, retribution, etc. — all 
facts falling under the head of karma-ripdka — is given by the 
following scholastic question. Voice is always produced 
voluntarily, tconsequently it cannot be the product of moral 
antecedents, of karma. It is not vipdkaja, for all the facts 
of lieredity are produced automatically {nisganda). Btit 
we know that the Great Man {mahdpurasa), i.e. a Buddha, has 
a captivating, melodious voice, a noble elocution. It is one 
of the characteristic gifts of a Buddha, and is due, like all his 
' sublime qualities, to heredity, i.e. to a long course of moral 
progress running through generations. Therefore his extra- 
ordinary voice and elocution must likewise be a consequence 
of his moral antecedents {vipdka ja). The puzzle is solved by 

^ Ah. A’., i, 37, and Ya^om. — upacaya-santdno tipdka-santdnasya 
JK 1 r ivil ra - a va^th <i nena ira a ra . 
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assuming a double causality. The configuration of atoms in 
his organs of speech was influenced by iieredity, i.e. moral 
causes (npakaja), but his actual sj^eeeh is a voluntary, not 
an automatical act, and therefore could not be interpreted 
as a direct product of his sublime nature, or the result of his 
former achievements.^ 

The elements of moral defilement (klc^a) are always present 
in a life {snmtana), in a latent or patent condition. When 
latent they have the form of “ residues {(mu<;(Vja), they 
stick to the other elements, pollute them, bring them into 
commotion and prevent their* coming down to rest. This 
influence of the disquieting elements in life is termed 

geneiUl cause {mrvniraga-hetu) because it affects the whole 
of the stream of life {seminna), all its elements become soiled. 
The primary cause of this unhappy condition is “ illusion ” 
{(ividud), the first, fundamental member in the wheel of life. 
It continues to exist and exhibit its influence as long as the 
“ wheel ’’ turns, and is gradually neutralized and finally 
stopped by an antidote in tlie form of transcending wisdom 
(prajTiCi amald). Some details about this process will be given 
later on when dealing with the unrest of the elements. 
This process of gradual extinction of the kle^as and the con- 
sequent purification of life is the ultimate aim of the Buddhist 
doctrine. For the sake of it the analysis of life into elements, 
the research into their functions and connexions was 
undertaken : smikU^a-vgavadanikam idam gUstram — this 
dqctrine is a doctrine about defilement and purification, or, 
more exactly, about the commotion and final appeasement 
of life.2 

Although emphatically banned from the dwelling of^ 
Buddhist philosophy and replaced by the laws of inter- 
connexion, the conceptions of substance and quality seem 
to have found a back-door through which i>artly to 
• \ Ab. A'., i, 37, Tib. text, pp. 65 ff. 

..f^'The second part of the second Ko^a-sthana contains an exposition of the 
hetu-pratyaya theory. Cf. also Ab. K.y i, 35-6, Tibetan text, pp. 64 ff. 
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re-enter in tlieir usual position. For the division of the 
ehunents of matter into primary and secondary {bhuUi and 
hhaiitika) and of the mental elements into fundamental and 
derivative {ciWi and caiita) approaches very nearly the » 
relation of substance and quality. The secondary are 
supported (n^Tifa) ^ by the primary, and this connexion is 
inseparable : tlie one cannot appear without the other. 
In the Buddliist interpretation they are, nevertheless, 
Mrq)arate elements although linked together l)y the laws of 
causation. A special relation of simultaneous or reciprocal 
causation {saliahhu) is then imagined to save the situation. In 
theory the. one element is as much the cause of the other 
as the latter is the cause of the former.- The 'mental 
|)henomena are not included in consciousness {cilia), but are 
standing by it, mutually they are enveloping {nnuparivartante) 
it, but, m'vertheless, they are separate elements.^ Not- 
withstanding these ciTorts to maintain their eipial rights, 
we see tliat the attempt has not been successful, since there is 
a primary and s(»coudary position ; the secondary is spoken of 
as supported by the primary, and their connexion is 
inseparable. It is presumably for this reason that Buddhadeva, 
one of the c(*lebrities of the Sautrantika school, revolted 
against such ine<piality of treatment, and denied the difference 
between primary and secondary elements ; he maintained 
that all were eipially primary {hhala and not bhautika).^ 
But this stricture had no success ; it was disposed of by 
reference to the Scrii)tures and b}'' pointing, as it would seem, 

' Tho (loriv'ivl olohionts of mattor aro callotl uptidnya-rupay i.o. bhutdni 
uphldya ; cf. the uiuler Ab, K., i, rio. 

* Ibid., ii, 51. 

* It is curious that tho citta is rotated to caittn l)y tho sahabhu relation, 
‘which is doliiied as mutual causality, one member being the cause of the 
other as iiiuoh as tho latter is tho cause of tho former. Nevertheless, the 
icaitias stand to citta in anot her relation, called samprayoya. They ‘ ' envelop ” 
jthe cittay but do not enter into it, for this would mean " inherence ”, which 
is prohibited. Through the cobweb of these devices one can clearly watch 
the apptirition of the ghost of the Soul, which it has cost so much effort 
to ban. 

Ibid., i, 35. 
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to the proininence of the tactile sense data ; the general 
manifestations (lakscnui) of matter —repulsion, attraction, 
heat, and motion are all tactile ))henomena, and they are 
gtuierald whereas colour, etc., can be apprehended by vision 
alont\ Moreover, the translucent matter of the sojise organs 
could not exist (i.e. appear) uithout being backed by some 
more consistent forces. - 

XI. Impermanenok of the Elements 
The elements of existence are momentary ai)pearanees, 
momentary flashings into the phenomenal world out of an 
unknown source. Just as they are disconnected, so to say, 
in breadtli, not being linked together by any pervading 
substance, just so are tliev disconnected in depth or in 
duration, since they last only one single moment (ksana). 
They disappear as soon as they appear, in order to be followed 
the next moment by another momentary existence. Thus a 
moment becomes a synonym of an element (dhurma)^ two 
moments are two diffi^rent elements. An elenient becomes 
something like a i)oint in time-space. The Sarvastivadin 
school makes an attempt mathematically to determine the 
duration of a moment.^ It, nevertheless, admittedly 
represents the smallest particle of time imaginable. Such 
computations of the size of the atom and of the duration of a 
moment are evidently mere attempts to seize the infinitesimal. 
The idea that two moments make two differeht elements 


^ Caraka (('arirasthdua, rhap. i) likewiso points ojit that tho laksav^aa 
of his five hhutas are tactile phenomena — apart; -endriyn-gocar am, 

*** Buddhadeva in his turn quotes tho Garbhavakranii^suira (not to be 
traced in tho Pali canon) and a passage stating that at tho conception 
moment of Buddha (i.e. tho third niddna, technically called vijOuna) the. 
embryo was ^addhdtuka, i.e. consisting of six elements, vijnana, four 
mahdbhfiUiSt and d1cdt;a : the hhauti kas are not mentioned . But it is answered 
that the mahdbhuiaa are alone mentioned, since bhuUi represents the 
'' ; bjianlikaa as well, and vijndna is here equivalent to citUi and caitta [Ab, K.t 
i^35, Tibetan text, p. 62, 6 ff.). ^u<;Tatsi{Sutra-athana, xii) has tho same view 
as liuddhadeva. He likewise shares tho view that the prominence, utkarsa^ 
4 ' not the quantity, of one kind of atoms, determines the class of the compound. 

, ® Ab, K,^ iii, 15 ; cf. S. Z, Aung, Compendium, p. 25. 
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remains. Cdnsequently, the elements do not change, but 
disappear, the world becomes a cinema. Disappearance is 
the very essence of existence ; what does not disappear does 
not exist. ^ A axuse for the Buddhists was not a real cause 
but a preceding moment, which likewise arose out of nothing 
in order to disappear into nothing. 

It is at present impossible to determine the epoch when 
this theory was definitely framed. Some of the oldest schools, 
at any rate, expressed it very clearly.^ They maintained 
that mountains, trees, the elements of matter, all elements 
in general, were rnonnmtary apparitions, like moments of 
thought. The schools differed on this point, and the complete 
logi(!al demonstration wa.s constructed, probably, at the time 
when logic had taken the place of ahhidhnrma? But it is 
easy to realize that, given the fundamental Buddhist idea of 
the plurality and separateness (prthaktra) of their elements, 
this idea, worked out with the characteristic Indian intrepidity 
in philosophical construction, must have been carried to its 
logical consequence, i.e. the assuming of no duration, since 
there was no stuff that could possess duration. 

Thus oxistonro becomes synonymous with non-existence, since every 
fact (iisappi>ars at the same moment when it appears. This is tho Indian 
way of exprovssirn; the idea devfdojxKl by H. Bergson, Creative Evolulioyt, 
p. 2 : “ tho truth is that we change without ceasing, and that tho state 
itself is nothing but change.” Tho conclusion of Bergson is to tho indivisibility 
of duration, uhorea.s tho Buddhists stick to tho .separate moments and make 
thorn appear out of nothing — amta utpndah — and Jigain disappear into 
nothing — niranvaya-vimn^ah ; cf. y ydynbindut,, p. 68. 
ii, 2, 6, and Sdukhya’^utra^ i, 44-5, accuse tho Buddhists of converting 
oxiatonco into non-exwtonco. 

X* Kathdvaithu, xxii‘, 8 : eI:a-('itta-kha)jiikCi sabbe dhammd, . 

The ancient term .seoms to have boon miitya, which is accepted by all 
.schools. It was replaced in tho sequel by This may reflect some 

change in tho definiteness of tho view. The logical argument is that every 
moment lieing a different determination, must be a separate entity : 
viruddha-dhartmi-sarfisarydd dhy anyad rastu^ cf. N ydyabinduffkd, p. 5 
(BibL Ind,), By tho conversion of tho proposition yat sat tat ksai/iikam it 
was proved that, if something did not disappear, it did not exisj. 
The doctrine is fully expounded in Ratnakfrti*s Ksa^abhaivgasiddhi {Six 
Buddhist tracts, BibL Ind.)^ and it is controverted in numerous Brahmanical 
works. 
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A consequence of this doctrine was a denial of motion. A 
really existing object, i.e. an element, cannot move, because it 
disappears as soon as itappears, there is no time for it to move. 
This does not contrail ict the circumstance that one of the 
general characteristics of matter, the fourth mahdbhvta, is 
motion. Every motion is resolved in a serie.s of separate 
apparitions, or flashings, arising in contiguity to one another.^ 
Motion of physical objects, as explained in the ahhidharma, 
gave the best support to the consideration of dead matter as 
a series of evanescent flashings. The phenomen of acceleration 
of falling bodies is explained by a difference in the intensity 
of the element weight or motion (uatia) at every moment of 
its downward course, since the object at every moment is 
differently composed.^ An element is thus comparable to a 
fire, it consists of a series of separate flashings following one 
another, every moment representing a new fire. 

The Sarvastivadins construe the theory of the momentary 
character of the elements in the following manner.® Every 
element appearing in phenomenal life is affected 
simultaneously by four different forces (samskaras), the 
forces of origination (utpada), decay {jard), maintenance 
(sthiti), destruction (anityatd)* These forces affect every 
element at every moment of its existence, they are the most 
universal forces, the characteristic feature or the manifesting 
forces of phenomenal existence (minskrta-laksandni). The 
elements affected by them are called the manifested elements 
{sayiskrta-dharyna). Unaffected by them are only the three 

3' Ab. K.y iv, 2, na gatir, nd^At : it is not kriydy but nirantara-uipaday 
see below, under Theory of Cognition, p. 60. • 

* Ab. K.y ii, 46. The Va iyesik a admit one indivisible saviskdra till the 
cessation of a motion. This would correspond to Bergson’s idea of the ’ 
indivisibility of motion. The Naiyayikas, on the contrary, admit as many 
sarjiskdraa as there are momentary kriyds. 

* It is expounded with all details of the issue between Sautrantikas and 
Sarvastivadins by Vasubandhu in Ab. K.y ii, 46. Professor L. de la Vall<^ 
Poussin has kindly communicated to me his French translation of this 
important text, which I compared with my own English translation. 

^ Sometimes reduced to three — birth, subsistence, and decay. 
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elements of eternal unchanging existence (asamkrta-dharnut). 
The term mmskjta is therefore synonymous with ksanika, 
i.e. im})ermanerit or momentary.^ 

According to the laws of interconnexion between elements, 
these four forces always appear together and simultaneously. 
They are mhahhar Being elements themselves, they are in 
need of secondary forces (upalakmna) in order to display their 
efiieiency. The realistic tendency of the Sarvastivadins, if 
there was any, (H)nsisted in constructing some realities , 
corresponding to our ideas or habits of speech. This tendency 
tlicy shared with the Nyciya-Vai(;esika system. Just as the 
latter had a (luality of conjunction (sa)iu/oga) as something 
real, additional to the things which were joining, just so the 
Sarvastivadins had their origination, decay, existence, and 
destruction in addition to the elements originating and 
disappearing at the same moment. They insisted that these 
four forces, and the 8ec(»ndary potencies influencing them in 
th<‘ir turn, were realities (dravgatah sariti). Against this idea 
of an element which was simultaneously originating, existing, 
and disappearing, the very natural objection was raised by 
all the other Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools that 
production and destruction could not be simultaneous. On 
the other hand, it was impossible to allow an element more 
than one single moment's duration, since two moments 
constituted two elements. The Sarvastivadins met the 
objection by iminting to the difference between an element 
in itself, its real nature {svabhdva) and its efficiency-moment,^ 
its function, or manifestation (kdrilva^ laksana). The elements 
or forces may be opposed to one another, yet their effect 
may result in some single real fact, as e.g., supposing three 
assassins have resolved together to kill a man hiding in some 

‘ Tho translation of satjv^krln-dharma os ** compound ” is a contradictio 
•« adji'cto. A dhirma is never compound, it is always simple. Wherever 
there is composition there are several dharma/t, 

* Just as the citta never appears without simultaneously being accom*^ 
paniod by caitia-dharmas, or the four mahabhutas appearing simultaneously 
with the bhauiikas. 
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dark recess, one of them (utpada) pulls him out of his hidinp- 
place (the future), the other seizes him, the third stubs him, 
all acting simultaneously. The victim (dhanm) appears only 
to disappear. The reality moment is the moment of action, 
of its being achieved. “ We call a moment,” the Sarvastivadins 
maintain, the point when an action is fully achieved.” ^ We 
have here the germ of the later idea that this moment is some- 
thing transcendental, something that cannot be ex])ressed in 
a discursive thought.- The moment was then raised to the 
position of the ” thing in itself the transcendental 
foundation of reality ; indeed, the absolute reality itself * — a 
conception which had great imj)ortance in the development 
of latter Indian philosophy.^ 

The Sautrantika school takes a more simple and reasonable 
view of the question. They deny the reality of the four 
manifestation-forces of production, decay, etc.^ The corre- 
sponding notions of production, destruction, etc., refer, not 
to single moments, but to series of them {saHtdmi)J Even 
if applied to one moment these notions do not imply the 
existence of corresponding realities, they are mere names 
for the fact that a momentary entity appears and disappears.^ 
This entity itself appears and disappears, there is no need of 
supplementary forces for this. CV)nsequent on that, a further 
very important divergence between the two schools arises. 
As stated above, the Sarvastivadins maintain that all elements 

t 

^ Kriyd-pansamapti-lalcsaTia eso najj, ksaijafi, Ab. K,, ii, 46 ; cf. 
NyayabinduUka, p. 13 (Bibl. Ind ,) ; ksanike va^tuni . . . eka^kriyd- 
kdritvena sahakari grhyale, 

2 Ksamsyaijndnena) prdpayitum a^akyatvdt (ibid., p. 16). 

® Svalaksavi^f ibid. 

^ Paramdrtha-sat, ibid. 

* Dharmaklrti identified the moment with pure sensation, whore subject 
and object coalesce, and the Vedantins deemed that we have in this moment 
a direct perception of brahma. The Indian astronomers and mathematicians 
knew the differential conception of instantaneous motion of a planet, 
tatkdliki gatiht a motion constant during an infinitesimally small interval 
tI., B. Seal, Positive Sciences, p. 77. 

^^,'Dravyato na santi, cf. Ab, K., ii, 46. i 

7 Ibid. 
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exist on two different planes, the real essence of the element 
(dharma-svahhdnt) and its momentary manifestation {dharma- 
laksam). The first exists always, in past, present, and future. 
It is not eternal (iiifi/u) because eternality means absence of 
change, but it represents the potential appearances of the 
element into phenomenal existence, and its past appearances 
as well. This potentiality is existing for ever (sarvadd asti). 
Even in the suppressed state of Nirvana, when all life is 
extinct, those elements an^ supposed to represent some 
entity, although its manifestation-power has been suppressed 
for ever. The future potential elements are, indeed, divided 
in this school into two diftorent sets, those that will appear 
(ntjxitti-dharmh) and those that are sup{)ressed and never will 
appear (anutpalti-dharma), Since the moment (ksana) is not 
sotnething different from the element {dkarma), time in general 
is not different from the elements taken collectively, as far 
as thi^y have not lost their capaenty of appearing in phenomenal 
life. In fact, the times is one of the synonyms used to 
designate collectively the elements appearing in ordinary 
life.^ But the t(‘rm “ time (kdla)^ implying the reality of 
one time, is carefully avoided ; it is replaced by the term 
“ transition (adffvah). WTien the Sarvastivadin maintains 
that “everything exists”, it means that all elements exist, 
and the emphasis wbicli is put on the reality of elements 
refers to tJie conception that their past as well as their future 
transition rf^)resonts something real. From this fundamental 
tenet the school derives its name. Since the conception of an 
element answers .rather to our conception of a subtle force 
'than of a substance, the reality, i.e. effectiveness, of the past 
is not so absurd as it otherwise would appear. / The 
•Sautrantikas denied the reality of the past and the future 
in the direct sense, they admitted the reality only of the 
present. The future, they contended, was not real before 
becoming present, and the past was not real after having been 


' upfidtina-skawJhn, cf. Ah, K,, i, 7, Tibetan text, p. 12, 6. 
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])resent.^ They did not deny the influence of past facts upon 
present and remote future ones, but tliey explained it by a 
gradual change in an uninterrupted sequence of moments, 
this sequence having a starting-point in a conspicuous 
or strong impingeing fact : it was for them one of the laws of 
interconnexion between separate elements.* 

There was another school which occupied an intermediate 
position between the Sautrantikas and Sarviistivadins ; it 
maintained tlie reality of the present facts and of that part of 
the jmst ones wdiich had not already lost their influence, but 
the reality of the future ones and of that part of tlie past ones 
which had ceased to exhibit any influence it denied. 
Vasubandhu calls this school tlie VibJiajyavadins, or 
Distinguishing School.'^ The whole argument between the 
rival schools is presented by Vasubandhu with every detail 
in his usual masterly manner and need not l)e repeated herc.^ 

XII. Impermanexce in Sankhya-Yooa 
The deprecation of “ change and decay ” and its contrast 
with something that changes not '' is a popular theme 
with many religions and philosophies. The merit of having 
worked it out up to the remotest logical consequences 
appertains to Buddhism. It appears that in this work 
the Buddhists were assisted by the parallel work of 
Brahmanical jihilosophers of the Sankhya-Yoga school. 
The starting-point of the latter was just the* reverse of the 
Buddhistic one. They maintained a unity of existence, 
cause and effect were one in essence. But a corollary of the 

Ak A^, V, 24 fT., cf. Appendix I. 

* Ab. K.f ix, of. Soul Th<?ory, p. 949. 

®yln the KathavatthUj i, 8, such opinions are ascribed to tlio Kivyapiyas. 
These also admitted the reality of that part of the future which was fbre- 
, shadowod or fixed by the past or present. Hiuen Thsang states in his 
Commentary that the Ka^'yaplyas are here meant under the name of 
Vlbhaiyavadiiis (McGovern). The Thoi^vadins seem to have shared the 
same opinions as the Sautrantikas. The explanation of vibhajya-vdda as 
* orthodoxy or analytic .school because Buddha himself was vibkajya-vddin 
(cf. Kathdvatthu, introduction) seems to be unknown to Vasubandhu. 

^ Cf. translation in Appendix 1./ 
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unity of sul>8tauce (mtkdrifn'Vdda) was the constant change 
of its inanifestations ; this change was also conceived as 
inoinentiiry (pratikmna-pdrindma). The moment is here 
(h'fined as tlie infinitesimally small measure of time, just as 
llio at/>m is the smallest imaginable fraction of matter.^ Two 
moments cannot coalcscfs^ therefore there is no real duration, 
no time outside the moment.*^ Time is an idea without 
reality, an empty construction of the mind."^ The only reality 
is the nuunentary thing. The past and the future are not 
real (iire(*tly, Imt, since the present cannot e.Kist without a past, 
the latter is inherent in the factt of change.^ “ Therefore,” 
says Vyusa, “ the whoh* universe is included in one single 
moment, all the real units of change you may imagine^ are 
merged in every single moment.” " Concluding, Vyasa 
admits two kinds of eternity, immutable eternity belonging 
to the soul and (‘ternity of mutation" belonging to matter,® 
Tlie unit of change is termed dharma, and it is identified with 
the moment {kmna) in Yoga as well as in Buddhism. The 
change of manifestation was called a change of dharma^ ; 
but in the Brahmanical system it is (juite natural to make use 
of tliis term, since an old and usual meaning of it is “ quality ”, 
and in the Sankhya view the changing manifestations are 
appurtenance.^^ of some pervading stuff. It is therefore 
probable that the technical meaning of this term in Buddhism 
developed from one of its old meanings, with the difference 
that, quality bi iiig left witlumt any support by the substance, 
it became an independent quality, or quality in the role of 
substance. As in the Buddhist system, these manifestations 

Vyasa ’s Bhayya^ ad iii, 52. 

Ibid. 

* Kmna^tatlramayifr fimti vastn-^nmtiharahf ibid. 

* yai<lH<;uf}yo hu<fdhinirm<itinnf ibid, 

® Pariiuimdnvitaht ibid. 

*' Ibid., ami sarve dharmdh. 

‘ Ibid., tatkmraoparuddhah, 

** Ibid., iv, 33.1^ 

Ibid., iii, 13. 
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are conceived as forces {^akti) ^ and even potential forces 
{f/ogyatdvacchinna),- eorrevsponding to the Buddhist conception 
of a saymkcira. The difference is that they belong to some 
substance {dliarwin). The reality of a “ transition-time ’’ 
(adhvan) as distinguished from a ‘‘ duration-time (kCda) 
was admitted ; the same Umw—adlivan — is used on both 
sides to express the first of these conceptions.^ 

If we turn to the Sarvastivadin view, which admitted some 
transcendental everlasting reality of the elements along with 
their passing manifestations, the similarity becomes still 
more striking, and the difference is often restricted to the 
wording. A dharma, says Vyasa, exists in all the three times.^ 
The manifestation (dhnrma) and the manifested {dharmin) are 
quite the same, the manifestation represents only the way in 
which the manifested appears.^ The reality of the past and 
the future is then proved by Patanjali and Vyasa in almost 
the same expressions that are used by the Sarvastivadins,^ 
with the difference that there is no mention of separate forces 
{saniskrtadaksandni) of production and destruction. When 
accused of drifting into Sankhya, the Sarvastivadins justifiiid 
themselves by pointing to these momentary forces, vthich 
saved the Buddhist principle of detached entities.^ 

The question of the relation between the permanent essence 
of an element and its manifestation was thoroughly discussed 

^ Ibid., iii, 1 i 

2 Ibid. 

• Ibid., iv, 12, 

• * Ibid., iii, 13. 

Tbid- 

^.Tho Sarvastivadins arguo that tho past and the future must exist 
because we have a knowlctlge of the past and of the future objects ; this 
knowledge cannot bo of non -existence, i.e. of notliing. Wo find quite the 
same argument in Vydsa-bhdsya, ad iy, 12, cf. Appendix I. Stress is laid 
upon tho conception adhvan “ transition ”, when tho reality of past and 
present are asserted : adhva-vi^i.statayd sattvaip traydndrn apy avi^is^m 
(Vacasjxati ad Vydffa-bhdsya, iv, 12). This reality is inherent in the 
/ fact of transition : ye tu bhuta-hhdvinah ksands te parittdmdnvitd vydkhyeydb 
(ibid., iii, 52). Otherwise there would bo contradiction between iv, 12, 
and iii, 52, where it is said : na purvottara-ksaimh sanli. 

’ Cf. Appendix I. 
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anion^( liuddhists, and four solutions were suggested. The 
Jirst belonged to Dharmatrata ^ : it maintained unity of 
Kul)stance {drnnui) along with a change in existence (hhava), 
Tliis was dismissed by siini)ly pointing to the obvious fact 
that this was Sankhya and not Buddhism. The second 
explanation belonged to Cdipsa ; it assumed that elements, 
although (‘xistent in th(! ])ast, present, and future, clianged their 
aspect (hihana), or intensity, acc<jrdingly as they appeared 
at difTerent timt‘s ; just as the passionate love for one woman 
is only an intensification of a feeling which is alive towards 
wonn*n in general ; it does not mean totiil absence of this feeling 
in otlier cases. This explanation was not accepted on the 
ground tliat it implied co-existenc/o of the dilTerent aspects 
at the same time. Vasumitra advocated a change of condition 
{arfistho)^ i.e. of efficieney (kdritvn) in the present, and non- 
efliciencv in jmst and future. This view was accepted in the 
school as the correct one. It was illustrated by the ball of 
- an Indian abacus : being thrown in the hole for units it means 
one, in the hole for hundreds — hundred, etc. Finally 
Biiddhadeva thought that past, present, and future were 
contingent {(ij)eksd) upon one another, just as the same woman 
may be a mother with respect to her child and a daughter 
with respect to her mother. This was dismissed as leading 
to a confusion of the times. The passage of the Vibhdsd, where 
th<»se opinions of four celebrated masters of the Sarvastivadin 
and SautrantfKa schools were reported, enjoyed apparently 
great popularity. Reference is made to it in later Buddhist 
works,- and it evidently was borrowed from the Buddhists 
by Patanjali and Vyiisa. Yogasuira, iii, 13, aims at giving 
lan explanation of the time variations of one substance; it 
adopts the suggested explanations not as exclusive of one 
another, but as subordinate and co-existent. The change of 
manifestation {dharma) is characterized further on as a change 


vi Ibid. ^ 

, * As e.g, in Bhavva's accouitt of the sects ; cf. Hockbiirs Life of Buddha. 
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of aspect {ktksiuui) and condition {avasthd). The characteristic 
examples for illustrating the suggested explanations are 
repeated in Vyasa's Bhdsya with slight modifications. As 
though answering the variety of the liuddhist theories, 
Vyasa emphatically maintains that the change of quality 
(dharma), aspect (laksana), and condition (arasi/ul) is but tlie 
same fact variously described. “ There is, tlierefore/^ says 
he, only one kind of mutation of matter, though variously 
described by us . . . The mutations of external asjiect {dharma) 
and of time-variation (Uiksana) and of intensity {avasthd)^ as 
here described, do not transcend the substance as such. Hence 
there is only one kind of mutation whicli includes all those 
^ varieties we have described. ^ Buddhadeva’s theory that 
the time variations are contingent upon one another, wliich 
logically leads to the conclusion that essence and manifcstiition 
are interchangeable terms, may have influenced the somewhat 
similar theory of Patanjali and Vyasa that substance and 
quality are contingent (sapeksika) terms.- 

The doctrine of momentary universal change originated 
probably in the Sankbya system. From this doctrine it 
receives the name of a Theory of Change — parinuma-vdda, 
which is only a natural corollary of its fundamental principle 
of unity between cause and effect {saikdrya-vada). It is natural 
to surmise that early Buddhism has been influenced by it. 
But in a later period the Sarvastivadin philosophers 
unquestionably exercised a considerable influence on the 
formation of the Sankhya-Yoga doctrine.^ 

^ Cf. Professor J. H. Woods’ translation in his XpQa System of Patanjali 
(Harvard O.S.), p. 217. 

* Vyasa, iii, 15. 

3 The points of similarity between the Buddhist system and the 
Sankhya-Yoga, especially as presented in the Yoya-HiUra and Bhasya, are 
so overwhelmingly numerous that they could not escape the attention of 
the students of ahhidharma. Some of them have been occasionally noticed 
above. The point deserves special treatment. Professor de la Vall<l'e 
Poussin has kindly communicated to mo in MS. a paper prepared by him 
on the subject. He also informs me that Professor Kimura in Japan has 
arrived at the same conclusions independently from him. 
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XIII. Unrest of the Elements 

The third salient feature of Buddhist elements is that they 
represent dnhkha, a term which has always been rendered by 
sufferin^^, sorrow, etc. Sufficient as this interpretation may be 
for popular literature, it is evident that theoretically something 
else is meant. Such expressions as the element of vision 
(caksuh) is sorrow 'V all elements influenced {sdsrava, 
i.e. influenced by desire to live) are sorrow " ---an element 
"‘colour'’ might be brought under the head of “sorrow'’ 
as welP -could not lie understood if our usual idea of 
sorrow was brought in. The idea underlying it is that the 
ehunents descrilxHl abov<* are perpetually in a state of 
commotion, and the ultimate goal of the world process consists 
in their gradual appeasement and final extinction. The old 
Buddhist credo (//c dharwd hetn-prabhardh) aXiQtidy expresses 
tin* idea very shar[)ly : “ the Great Recluse has indicated 
the (separate) elements, their interconnexion as causes and 
effects, an<l their final suppression.'’ 

Vasubandhu likewise * states that liuddha in his compassion 
for the troubles of mankind offered them a means of salvation 
which did not consist of magic or religious boons, but of the 
knowledge of a method of converting all utpatii-dharmas into 

* Ah, A'., i, 19, Tibetan text, p. 31, 5. 

* Ihui., i, 9, Tibetan text, p. 13. 0. 

* Hwauso it is entered into the ii pthidna-slka ndha<i^ a synonym of whirh 
is (infiUia andUinfikha-samudai/a A'., i, 8. Til)etan text, ]LW.). The 
translation of drya-rntf^a by '‘Aryan facts (M. Ting and Mrs. Rhys Davids) 
is evidently l)otter than the old translation. “ tnith What is really meant 
is a distribution of the elements (dharma) into four stages, unrest {duhkha) 
and its cause {samti(fai/a), Hnai ap{>easement (nirodha) and its cause 
(mdrtja)^ a formula of elenunts corresponding to every stage. The sdsrava^ 
dhannati are the same a.s duhkha and sammiaya^ the and^rax'a ■dharvia'i the 
Vame as ninxiha and mdrga ; cf. Ah. A"., i, 3. Thus f/i/Ail'A/i in this formula 
dc>o.s uotatall moau“ sorrow'’, Imtitisasjnonymof t he seventy-t wo dAur?naa, 
or the Hvo npaddna-skandhas. Its general meaning is exactly the same as the 
meaning of the formula ye dhammd. This dubkka Is parindyna -duhkha. 
Evident 1}’ Ix^di Sadaw had this conception in view when pointing to the 
difference between two kinds of duhkha ; cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
B. Psych.t p. 83. C’f. S. Sebaver, MakdifdniMische Erlosungslehreyu p. 6. 

^ Ad Ab, K.rh\. ' 
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anutpatli-dharmaSy i.c. of stopping for ever the commotion 
created by the operation of the forces active in the process of 
life.^ Our conception of a Buddhist element {dharmi) would 
not be complete if this connotation of a commotion to be 
suppressed {heya) were not included, along with its non- 
sul)stantiality and momentary evanescence. 

This feature converts the d/mrn?a-theory into a doctrine 
of salvation—the chief aim of theoretical as wcjll as practical 
Buddhism. The doctrine amounts shortly to the following 
details. From the view^-point of a gradual progress towards 
Final Deliverance all the elements of life may assume two 
different characters : they either are characterized by a 
tendency towards life, commotion and turmoil, and then they 
are called sdsram^^ i.e. “ influenced ” by passions ; or they 
are uninfluenced ” {andsrava), i.e. they exhibit the opposite 
tendency towards reduction of life, appeasement of commotion 
and even annihilation.^ The j)assions (kleqa), being themselves 
separate elements, i.e. represented as substantial entities, 
affect the stream of life {santdna) to which they belong. 
Roughly, the first set of elements (the sasravanlharmas) 
correspond to the ordinary man, with all his enjoyments and 
bothers in life ; the second make up the saint (dr//a), 
w'ho stands aloof from all interest in life and cares only for 
Final Deliverance. A thorough knowledge, a discrimination,* 
of all elements of existence is essential for Salvation, since 
when they are known they can be singled out and gradually 
suppressed one after the other. The connotation of the term 
‘‘ element ’’ {dhartna) thus includes three further conceptions : 
(1) it is something that can be weH determined, i.e. 
distinguished in the complex stream of life as an ultimate 
Ah, i, 1, 

* Cf. Ab, K., i, 3. The derivation of the word from the root sru in, no 
doubt, correct, as is proved by tho Jaina view of the karma matter 

flowing ” into the body through the pores of the skin. 

^ The eternal asaifiskrta elements are included among the an&arava class 
(^6. K., i, 3). 

^ Ah, K,, i, 2, dkarma-pravicaya — thorough j>icking out of elements 
one by one. 
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reality ; (2) this something is in a state of eternal commotion ; 
(3) it is something that must and can be appeased, and brought 
to an eternal standstill.^ 

A special element received in this connexion extraordinary 
prominence. It is termed prajna. which may roughly be 
trunslateu understanding It is one of tlie ciita-mahd- 
bhurnika elements, i.e. a mental faculty always present, in 
every conscious moment. In the ordinary plane of existence 
it is synonymous with naiti and means simple understanding, 
the capacity of appreciating something. But it h capable 
(d development and becomes then prajud amaldy “immaculate 
wisdom/' andsrard prajhd, “understanding luiinfluenced (by 
mundane considerations).’' Its presence gives the whole 
stream (sa^ddiui) a special character, it becomes the central 
element of the stream, and its satellites —all other elements 
of the “ stream ’’—feelings, ideas, volitions, become pure.^ 
Tlie presence of this (‘lenient acts as an antidote against other 
elements that are “ unfavourable ” (aku^ala) for progress ; 
they gradually disa])pear and cannot reappear in the same 
stream. The first thing to be realized in such a state is the 
theory of the elements {dhanmtd), the idea that there is no 
permanent personality (pudgala^ dtmd), that the supposed 
personality really is a congeries of eighteen components {dhdtu). 
When the wrong view of an existing personality {satkdya-drsti) 
is disposed of, the path that. leads to Final Deliverance is 
entered. Every vicious, or disquieting, “ unfavourable ’’ 
{aku^\d(i) element has a special antidote in the agency of 
wisdom ; when suppressed it becomes an anupatli dharma, 
an element w’hich never will return, a blank is substituted 
for it; this blank {nirodha) is called “cessation through 

^ In the terminology of abhidharma ** something to be suppressed ** 
moans that it is an element (dkarma) ; cf. Ab. K., i, 15, Tibetan text, 27, 8. 
If something is not mentioned among the objects to be suppressed, that 
means that it is not a dharma ; cf. Ab, /iT., ix. Soul Theory , p. 844. Something 
to be “ well known, thoroughly known *’ means likewise that it is a dharma 
(ibid., p. 837). 

* Ab. K,, i, 2, and Ya^om. comment. 
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wisdom ” (‘pmtimnkhyd-nirodha)} But only the initial 
stages of saintliness can be reached through this so-called 
drsti-mdrga, i.e. through knowledge a certain amount 
of dharmas has its flashings stopped. The remainder are 
stopped by mystical concentration, they are bh<ivand-hei/a,‘ 
i.e. to be suppressed by entering the realms of trance. In alt 
Indian systems the ultimate instrument of salvation is Yoga. 
This can not only do away with the intellectual and moral 
elements that are ■' unfavourable ”, but can stop the 
existence or appearance of matter itself. We have seen that 
matter is reduced in this system to sensc-datfi, which are 
conceived rather as forces, momentary flashings. Practical 
obscrv'ation has shown to the philosophers that when a certain 
degree of intense concentration is reached the sensations of 
taste and smell di.sappear, hence, it is concluded, the objects, 
the sense-data of odour and taste, have likewise vanished. 
Founded on this practical observation, a plane of existence 
has been imagined,® where living beings or “ streams ” 
{mntdna) consist only of fourteen instead of eighteen com- 
ponents.^ In the Ahhidharma-ko^a the question is raised, 
how many elements can be suppressed through knowledge 
and how many through ecstasy ? and it is answered that some 
mental elements are suppressed by mere knowledge only, 
namely, the belief in a real personality (sat-kdya-drsti) and its 

Pratisanichya is synonymous with prajna amala ; it is flie same as the 
prajha or prasankhyana in theSankhya-Yoga system, an agency destroying 
ttfe kle^as. It was probably the original meaning of the word sarniJckyU, from 
which the system rocoivod its name. The Buddhist specification in the way of 
; tlio preposition praii- refers to the separateness of tjie elements, of which 
every one needs a separate action of wisdom in order to be suppressed ; 
of. Ab. K., i, 4. The same tendency is probably responsible for the term 
^ prati-moksa instead of moksa, as prati-vijnaptibf cf. above, p. 16; the term* 
praii’buddha^ on the contrary, is used as a designation of the Enlightened 
One in the Upanisads (cf. H. Oldenberg, Die Lehere dur Upaniehaden, 
p. 131), by Jains, Sankhyas, but not by Buddhists. 

' * Ab. K,y i, 20. 

^ Ab, K,y bhdsya, ad i, 30, Tibetan text, p. 53, 4, where this explanation 
is attributed to Crllabha, and is, evidently, shared by Vasubandhu himself. 

The dhatns Xos. 8-7 and 14-15 are in abeyance. 
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consequences —all the feelings, ideas, and volitions and forces 
connect ed-~" they disappear as soon as tlie antidote, i.e. the 
ana^ma = rfAarA//a-theory, is realized. Other impure elements 
{adsrava)^ all the material elements {dhdlus 1-5 and 7-10), 
and all sensuous consciousness {dhdtas 13-17 : fifteen dhdtus 
in all) can be sup[)ressed only by ecstasy.^ Since matter was 
conceived as a play of subtle forces, its disappearance in a 
manner similar to the su[)pression of passion and wrong views 
is not so illogical. The purified elements of the saint 
(andsrava-dharma) could not be suppressed at all, but 
they likewise disappeared at the time of Nirvana, through 
absence of new karma, i.e. elements of unrest (duhkha), 
to which the commotion of the world was due. Imagination 
has constructed whole worlds where these kinds of matter 
and sensations corresponding to them are absent, they 
are the worlds of reduced, or purified, matter.^ They 
can be entered cither by rebirth in them (utpatti), or by 
an effort of concentration {sawdpntti), an absorption which 
transports into higher planes of existence not merely 
Buddhists. Working further on upon the same principle, 
higher worlds are constructed where the material side — the 
sense-data — exjierieuce further reduction and finally worlds 
purely spiritual are reached, wht're every matter, i.e. all 
sensations and sense-data are absent. Speaking technically, 
the formula of a living being in these planes of existence will 
reveal only* three component terms {dhdtu)\ consciousness 
{mano-dhdtu)y mental phenomena and forces (dharma-dhdtu), 
and abstract, non-sensuous cognition {mano-vij ndna-dhdtu),^ 
These purely spiritual beings (or, more precisely, formulas of 
being) have their consciousness and mental phenomena 
brought to a standstill at some very high planes of trausic 
existence: the unconscious trance {asanjni-sanidpaUi) and 
cessation trance (nirodhd-samdpatti). But this is, nevertheless, 

» *46. JT., i, 40. 

* -46. K,i, i, 30, rupa-Dhatu. 

« Ab, K., i, 31. 
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not a ,n eternal ext inction. At last the absolute stoppage of 
‘ all the pure of the highest spiritual beings is reached, 

an eternal blank is substitutexl for them. Tliis is Nirvana, 
absolute annihilation of the saniskfla-dharmas^ which is 
tantamount to the presence of the asamskrUi-dharnms. 

According to the Sarvastivadins* this quite negative result 
is, nevertheless, an entity of some kind. They make a 
difference, as stated above, between the essence and the 
manifestations of the dharnias. At the time of Nirvaiia 
the raanifestiitions have ceased for ever, there will be no 
rebirth, but this essence remains. It is, nevertheless, a kind 
of entity where there is no consciousness. 

Thus the ultimate goal of the world-process, the final result 
, of all purifying, spiritualizing agencies and efforts is a complete 
extinction of consciousness and all mental processes. The 
absolute (nirvdm) is inanimate, even if it is something. It 
is sometimes, especially in popular literature, characterized 
as bliss, but this bliss consists in the cessation of unrest 
(duhkfm). Bliss is a feeling, and in the absolute there neither 
is a feeling, nor conception, nor volition, nor even conscious- 
ness. The theory is that consciousness cannot appear alone 
without its satellites, the phenomena of feeling, volition, etc.,^ 
and the last moment in the life of a hodhisatti:a^ before merging 
into the absolute, is also the last moment of consciousness 
in his continuity of many lives.^ The appeasement of wrongs 
and passions is the general ideal of humanity ; but this 
appeasement carried further on and raised to the state of 
^solute insensibility is a peculiarity of the Hindu ideal. 
Philosophy has converted that into conceptual formulas, 
and the result may seem absurd, but ‘‘ whosoever wishes to 
be a philosopher must learn not to be frightened by ' 
absurdities ”, says a distinguished modern author.® Buddhism 
was not the only Indian system of philosophy to arrive at 

1 Ab, K., ii. 

* Ibid., i, 17, Tibetan text, p. 30, 5. ^ 

® Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p. 31. 
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such a result : ia the Vai9esika system the liberated soul 
is as inanimate as a stone (-pilsdnacat), or as ether (dkd<;avat), 
because cognition, feeling, etc., are not considered as of its 
essence, but as an accidental quality produced by special 
contacts, which cease when final deliverance is reached.^ 
The absolute is spiritual only in those systems which accept ’ 
the doctrine that consciousness is of the essence of the absolute, 
i.e. the doctrine of self-luminosity {sva-prakani) of knowledge." 

XIV. Theory op Coomtion 

The character of a philosophical system generally comes 
fortli very clearly in its theory of cognition ; it enables us to 
assign it a place among either the realistic systems, main- 
taining the reality of the outer world, or among the idealistic 
ones, denying such reality. Among the Indian systems w'e 
find every varutty of such theories represented. The 
Nyaya-\’^ai9<*sika system favoured a naively realistic view 
of a series of real contacts —of tlie object with the sense-organ, 
of the latter with an internal organ, w'hich in its turn entered 
into contact with the soul, and thus cognition w'as produced. 
The Ihuhihist idealistic school of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti 
developed a transcendental theory w'hich exhibited some 
striking points of similarity with thts transcendental theory 
of Kant. The Sunkhya-Yoga system would explain the 
origin of knowledge tlirough an assumed assimilation of 
the mind-stuff to the object through the medium of a 
sense-organ, compared with the attraction of an object by 
a magnet.® Even later Yc 4 anta, notwithstanding its strictly 
monistic principle, managed to establish some kind of 
realistic view about “ seizing ” the object by the senses.* 
.What was, as compared witli these views, the conception of 
earlier Buddhism, that part of Buihlhist philosophy which 

^ Of. references in A, B. Keith's iMdian Logic, p. 261 n. 

Clearly expressed by Dharmaklrti in the celebrated verse : avibhago 
hi buddyalm^, . . . 

5 Yoga Siitra, i. 4, 7. 

* Veddnia-sdra^ 20. * 
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a^linitted the existence of elements (dharnia) as ultimate 
realities, i.e. the Sarvastivadins and the Sautrantikas ? 

Their explanation of the origin of knowledge was in perfect 
agreement with their ontology, i.e. with the theory of a 
plurality of separate, though interdependent, elements 
{dhanm). The phenomenon of knowledge was a compound 
phenomenon, resolvable into a number of elements 
simultaneously flashing into existence. Being conceived as 
momentary flashes, the elements could not move towards 
one another, could not come into contact, could not influence 
one another, there could be no seizing ” or “ grasping ” of 
the object by the intellect. But, according to the laws of 
interconnexion (pratltj/a-saynutpada) prevailing between them, 
some elements are invariably appearing accompanied by 
others arising in close contiguity with them. A moment of 
colour (riipa), a moment of the sense-of-vision-matter (caLjuh)^ 
and a moment of pure consciousness {cilia), arising 
simultaneously in close contiguity, constitute what is called 
a sensation {sparra) ^ of colour. The element of consciousness 
according to the same laws never appears alone, but always 
supported by an object {visaya) and a receptive faculty 
{indriya)? 

A very important, though somewhat scholastic, question is 
then raised : how is it that, if these three separate elements — 
the element colour, the element visual sense, and the element 
consciousness — merely appear, or flash, togefther, without 
^being appurtenances of some non-existing living being, without 
being able to influence one another, to “ grasp apprehend, 
or come into contact with one another— Jiow is it, then, that 
there, nevertheless, is an “ apprehending ’’ of the object by 
the intellect ? Why is it that the resulting knowledge is .a 
cognition of colour ”, and not a cognition of the visual sense, 

' 7'rayaridtp mnnipatah sparrnh. It is misloading to translate sjHirra by 

contact since it represents a eaitta-dharma. 

* Caksuh pratttya rupam ca cahtur-vijUdnam utpadyaie. Here caksvr- 
vijhdna is not a visual sensation — that would be spar^ — but a pure Menmlioitf 
arising accompanied by a moment of the visual -sense-matter . 
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which is supposed to enter the combination on terms cf 
equality with the other elements ? The question about the 
relation between external (objective) and internal (subjective) 
element, and the grasj)ing ’’ of the one by the other wdiich 
was to have been evaded by the construction of a plurality 
of interdependent, but separate and equal, elements, reverts 
in another form. The answer is that, although there is no 
real coming in contact betw’een elements, no grasping of the 
objective element by the intellect, m^vertheless the throe 
elements do not appear on terms of absolute equality ; there is 
between two of them - consciousness and objeet- ^a special 
relation which might be termed ‘‘ co-ordination ” {sdnlpifa)} 
a relation which makes it ])ossible that the complex 
phenomenon —the resulting cognition —is a cognition of colour 
and not of the visual sense. 

Such an answer amounts, of course, to a confession of 
ignorance : this relation exists because it exists, it is re(piired 
by tlie system, without this patchw'ork the system collapses. 
In all Indian—and, indeed, not only Indian — systems we 
always reach a jioint which must be acquiesced in without 
any possible justification. It must be assumed, net because 
it could be proved {na sddhauitum (;ah;iam), but because 
there is no possibility of escape {avarjanlyatayd), it is 
a ])ostulatc of the system {siddhdnta- prasiddhatn). 


^ This same sdrnpya reappears in the transcendental system of Dignaga 
and Dhariimklrti, as it would seem, in a different, but similar, role of 
salvage in extremis. Dliarmakirti establishes an absolute reality, the thing 
in itself, tho single moment of pure sensation (i^uddham pratyakmvi = 
kalptmCtpodham — svalalmijtam Isaya — - paramdrthasai) ; this single 
moment of reality is tho transcendental {jndnena prdpayiUim na rakyate) 
reality underlying every representation with its complex of qualities, 
constructed by imagination (kalpand). There is a difficulty in supplying 
some explanation of how this quite indefinite moment of pure sensation 
combines with the definite construction of reason, and sdrupya steps in to 
save tho situation. Its role is con.sequently similar to Kant's schematism, 
that WAS intended to supply a bridge between pure sensation (reine 
Sinnlichkeit) and reason. Cf. my Logic according to later Buddhists, chap, 
on pratyksa. About sdrnpya in 8ankhya-Yoga see below, p. 64. 
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In the Abhidharma-ko^a we have the following account of 
the process of cognition ^ : — 

QueMion . — We read in scripture, “ Consciousness apprehends/' 
What is consciousness here meant to do ? 

Ansu'er , — Nothing at all ! (It simply appears in co-ordination 
with its objective elements, like a result which is homogeneous 
with its cause.) When a result appears in conformity with its 
own cause it is doing nothing at all ; but we say that it 
does conform with it. Consciousness, likewise, appears in co- 
ordination (sarupya) with its objective elements. It is (properly 
s])eaking) doing nothing. Nevertheless, we say that consciousness 
fl(K*s cognize its object. 

Question. — Wliat is meant by co-ordination (between 
consciousness and its objective element) ? 

Answer. — A conformity between them, the fact owing to which 
cognition, although caused (also) by the activity of the senses, 
is not something homogeneous with them. It is said to cognize 
the object and not the senses. (It bears the reflection of the 
objective element which is its corollary.) And, again, the 
expression ‘‘consciousness apprehends’* is not inadequate, 
inasmuch as here also a continuity of conscious momenta is the 
cause of every cognition. (“ Consciousness apprehends *' means 
that the previous moment is the cause of the following one.) 
The agent here also denotes simply the cause, just as in the 
current expression “ the bell resounds ” (the bell is doing nothing, 
but connected with it every following moment of sound is 
])roduced by the previous one). (We can give) another 
(illustration) : consciousness apprehends similarly to the way in 
which a light moves. 

^ Question. — And how does a light move ? 

Answer . — The light of a lamp is a common metaphorical 
designation for an uninterrupted production q,f a series of flashing 
flames. When this production changes its place, we say that the 
light has moved, (but in reality other flames have appeared in 
another place). Similarly, consciousness is a conventional name 
for a chain of conscious moments. When it changes its place 
(i.e. appears in co-ordination with another objective element) 
we say that it apprehends that object. And in the same way 
we are speaking about the existence of material elements. We 
^ Ab. K., ix ; cf. Sovl Theory, pp.* 937-8. 
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say matter “ is produced ”, it exists, but there is no difference 
between existence of an element and the element itself that does 
exist. The same applies to consciousness, (there is nothing that 
does cognize, apart from the evanescent flashings of consciousness 
itself). 

The question of the reality of an outer world is, strictly 
speaking, obviated. In a system which denies the existence 
of a personality, splits ever}i:hing into a plurality of separate 
elements, and admits of no real interaction between them, 
there is no possibility of distinguishing between an external 
and internal W(»rl(l. The latter does not exist, all elements 
are (juite equally external towards one another. Nevertheless, 
the habit of distinguishing between internal and external, 
subjective and ohje^ctive, could not be dropped altogether, 
an<{ wo meet witli curious situations into which the philosopher 
is driven by logical deductions ; consciousness itself sometimes 
happens to he considered as an external element with regard 
to other ehunents. Such elements as ideas {sanjnd)^ feelings 
{vedand), volitions {ce(am), and all forces (samskdra) are, as 
a rule, considered to be external elements. The Abhidhanna- 
ko^^a gives the following account of the question : — ^ 

Qt^estiO )}, — How many among the eighteen categories of 
elementary components {dhdtu) of life are internal, how many 
external ? 

Ansurr . — Internal are twelve, (the remaining six) colour, etc., 
are external. 

Question , — Which are the twelve internal ones ? 

Afjsuer . — They are the six varieties of consciousness (sad 
iujudna-kdi/dh), i.e, consciousness (1) visual, (2) auditory, (3) 
olfactory, (1) gustatory, (5) tactile, (6) purely mental, and their 
six respective bases (di^raya) : the sense-organs of vision, audition, 
smelling, tasting, touch, and consciousness itself, i.e. its 
preceding moment (being the basic element of the next moment) 
— are internal. The remaining six, comprising visibility-matter 
(sounds, smells, tastes, tangibles, and mental or abstract objects, 
e.g. ideas), are external. 


^ Ab. K,, i. 39. 
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Questioyi, — How is it possible for the elements of existence to 
be internal or external, if the Self (or the personality) in regard 
to whicli they should be external or internal does not exist at all ? 

Ansiver, — Consciousness is metaphorically called a Self, because 
it yields some support to the (erroneous) idea of a Self. Buddha 
himself uses such expressions. lie sometimes mentions control 
of the Self, (sometimes control of consciousness), e.g. “ the wise 
man who has submitted his Self to strict control, migrates into 
heaven,” and (in another place) He says : ‘‘ the control of one's 
conscious^iess is a weal, the control oleonsrionsness leads to bliss.'* 
The sense of vision and other sense-organs are the basic elements 
for the corresponding sensations ; consciousness, on the other 
hand, is the basic element for the perception of a Sc'lf. Therefore, 
as a consequence of this close connexion with consciousm^ss, the 
sense-organs are brought under the head of internal elements. 

A very characteristic question is then raisi^d, namely, that 
this definition of an internal element does not apply to con- 
sciousness itself. If to be internal means mendy to be the basic 
element of consciousness, as the organ of vision e.g. is the 
basic element (armf/a) for any visual consciousness, then, 
since consciousness could not be its own basis, it could neither 
be an internal element. The question is solved by sbiting 
that the preceding moment of consciousness is the basis for 
the following one, and since time is irrelevant in this definition, 
consciousness must also be called internal. In any case, the 
dharmah or dharma-dhatu, i.e. ideas and all mental phemunena 
and forces, are supposed to be external eleihents,^ that is 
a postulate of the system. 

The theory sketched above does not by any means prevent 
our using the expressions of common life with regard to an 

* Tho exact division of the eighteen dhatus from this view-point is iiv— 
(1) Six bases, dejaya-safka^ cakmrddii organs of sense and consciousness 
(inanah)^ otherwise called indriyd}ii, or the six faculties. (2) Six ** based 

<i(;rita-mtka^ cakaiir-vijfidnddi : five varieties of sensation and intellectual 
consciousness {mano-vijitana). (3) Six cognized objects {dUunbana’^afka 
and viaaya-mfka) : five varieties of sense objects and mental objects ; 
they are, with regard to the second sot, dlambanas, and viaayaa with regard 
to the indriyaa. 
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inter-action or contact between sense-organ and object. We 
meet even with the comparison of this contact to a clash of 
butting goats, but these expressions need not be taken literally. 
About the possibility of any real contact between the sense- 
organ and its object, we find the following explanations.^ 
The senses are. dividt^d into two sets according to their power 
of acting at a distance, or through contact only. The senses 
of vision and audition apprehend their objects at a distance. 
For the eye a distance is even a necessary condition, because 
e.g. a drop of medicine introduced into the eye cannot be 
seen by it. The three organs of smelling, tasting, and touch 
must be in immediate contact with the object. The question 
is then raised, how is contact possible if there is no movement, 
and it is answered that contact is only a name for production 
of two <‘lenients in immediate vicinity. The question of con- 
tact botW(?en object and organ of sense affords an opportunity 
for debating the (|uestion of contact between objects in general. 
The Vaibhasikas maintain that when there is a contact, 
i.e. simultaneous production of two things in close vicinity, 
their vicinity is absolute, there is nothing between, but 
Vasubandhii objects that absolute vicinity is impossible for 
many reasons. lie quotes the opinion of two celebrated 
philosophers, Vasuniitra and Bhadanta ; the first says : 
“If the atoms of which the objects are composed could really 
come into contact, they w'ould be existing during the next 
moment,’’ i.e. since every atom is but a momentary flashing, 
its coining into contact is impossible ; the contact will be 
achieved by another atom appearing in the next moment. 
Bhadanta says : “ There is no such thing as contact. Contact 
is only a name for the close vicinity (of two apparitions).” ^ 
.With regard to matter (rupa), the Abhidharma-ko(^a gives 
two different standpoints from which to consider its position 
as either external or internal. It is external if part of another's 
personality {mmtann), his faculties or his objects, internal if 

' .46. A’., ad i, 43, Tibetan text, p. 82, 5 ff, 

* y inuitarii-utpflda, ibid., Tibetan text, p. 83, 9, 
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part of my own personality, my faculties or my objecivS. 
Otherwise it may be distinguished according to the 
classification into “ bases ” (difatnna) of cognition. As wc 
have seen, this classification divides everything according to 
the faculties by which it is perceived : the five sense-organs 
{indriya) are internal bases (adhydbrnyatatia) and the objective 
sense-data represent the external ones (bahydyatana)} 

Since there is no real difference of external and internal, 
the senses do not really play any part in perception ; they are 
mere facts or elements that appear together with other 
elements according to laws of interconnexion. If wo speak oi 
the sense of vision as perceiving colour, this must not be taken 
literally. There is in the Ahhidharma-kora - a long discussion 
about the relative parts of the two elements, of the visual 
sense and of consciousness, in the process of percej)tion. First 
an idealist opponent maintains that consciousm^ss alone 
produces cognition, the part of the senses is nil. This oj)inion 
is disposed of by pointing to the fact that consciousness does 
not apprehend objects behind a wall, which it ought to have 
achieved if it were independent of the sense-organs.^ The 
Sarvastivadin then reviews several explanations of the 
difference between the parts of the sense-organ and con- 
sciousness in perception. “ We find in Scripture,^’ he says, 
“ the following statement ” : — 

“ This, 0 Brahmin, is the organ of vision ; it is^a door through 
which to see colours and shapes.” This means tliat consciousness 
•perceives (colours) through the organ of vision (which is com- 
parable to a door). It, strictly speaking, means that when we use 

^ Cf. Ab, K.f i, 20. For the position in the Pali canon cf. Mrs. C. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 140 ff. The idea that external matter is 
the matter entering into the scope of another person’s life may bo traced 
in the Vibhanga, where exterior rupa is said to be the interior rupa of another 
person : ruparp. bahidhd yarn rupam tesam tesam parasaUanagi (? paraaarp- 
t&ndnaip) parapuggaldnam, etc. Cf. likewise Majjhima, i, 421 flf. (No. 2 
Maharahulovadasutta). 

2 Ab, K,y i, 42, Tibetan text, p. 77, 10 ff. 

* Ibid., Tibetan text, p. 78, 11 ff. 
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the verb “ to see we only indicate that there is an (open) door 
(for tlie consciousness to a|>[>reheiid a colour). It is wrong to 
maintain that the organ of vision (rahufi) '' looks (i)a(;yati)i 
with the result that it sees ”, (perception is produced only by 
the element of consciousness). 

QucHium,- If it is the element of consciousness that sees ”, 
wlio is it that becomes conscious (of the thing seen) ? What is 
the difference between these two expressions, ‘‘to see a colour” 
and “ to become conscious of the presence of a colour ” ? 

Although that (element) which produces conscious- 
ness cannot, .strictly speaking, b<* supposed to see ”, neverthe- 
less l)oth expressions are used indiscriminately : “ he sees ” 

and ” he js consei(»iis of just as with regard to understanding 
(ptvjfia) W'o may equally use the expressions “ he sees it ” and 
“ lie understands it ”. 

Tlu^ Snrvasfivadin tlien states that the elements of visual 
S4*nse and consciousness do not exhibit any agency, th(‘y simply 
appear under certain conditions : the organ of sense and the 
object btung present, consciousness arises, and the mere fact 
of its a})parition is tantamount to a sensation of colour, just as 
tlie sun in arising produces the day ; it does nothing, but its 
appejiranee itself is the day. Tlie Sautrantika adheres to 
the same o[)inion, and winds up with tlie remark : “ Wliat is 
the use of this ([luirrel about ‘ who sees ’ and ‘ wdio is 
conscious ' ? It is like chewdng empty space ! A visual 
perception (sensation) is a fact, conditioned by two other 
facts, an organ of vision and some colour. Which is the 
agent ? What is the agency ? Useless questions ! There is 
nothing but tlie elementary facts {dharma-mdtram) appearing 
as cause and effect. In practice, according to the require- 
ments of the case, we may use either the expression ‘ the 
eye sees ’ or ‘ consciousiie.ss is being aw'are But we should 
not attach great iinportaiice to these expressions. Buddha 
himself has declared, ‘do not stick to the expressions used by 
common people, do not attach any importance to usual 
terms ! ' ‘ The eye sees,' * the ear hears,’ ‘ the nose smells,’ 

‘ the tongue tastes,’ ‘ the body feels,’ ‘ the intellect becomes 
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conscious/ the Ka^mirian Vaibhasikas make use of these 
expressions (without taking them literally)/' ^ 

This sounds like an answer to the Sankhya philosophers. 
They maintained that the sense organ “ sees but conscious- 
ness “ is conscious The Mimamsakas adopted the same 
view in admitting an indistinct sense-perception (dhcami) 
comparable to the perceptions of a child and tlie clear vision 
with participation by the understanding.^ The transcendental 
school of Dharmaklrti denied the difference. It maintained 
that, distinct or indistinct, the fact of knowledge remained 
the same in its essence. ** 

There is no great disagreement between tlie V^iibhasikas 
(Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrantikas on the interpretiition 
of the origin of cognition. It is in their opinion a complex 
])henomenon in whicli several elements participate, inter- 
connected, but separate, with the essential presence of the 
element of consciousness among them/ 

In the light of this theory of cognition it is surprising to 
sec the family-likeness which reveals itself between the 
consciousness {city purusa) of tlie Sankhyas and its Buddhist 
counterpart {vijndmi}. Both are absolutely inactive, without 
any content, a knowledge without an object, a knowledge 

of nothing ”, pure sensation, mere awareness, a substance 
without either qualities or movements. Being the pure 
light of knowledge it “ stands by. ” the phenomen^, illuminates 
them, reflects them, without grasping them or being affected 
by them.® The only difference is that in Sankhya it represents 
an eternal principle, whereas in Buddhism momentary 
light - flashes appearing at the time when certain other 

1 Ab, K.y i, 42, Tibetan text, p. 79, 38. 

* Garbo, ^iankhya Philosophie, 2nd ed., pp. 319 ff., 320. 

* Qlokavariika, Praiyaksaafdra. 

^ Sydyahindut,, p. 4 ff. 

^ The information about the Sautrantika theory of cognition, contained in 
the Sarva-dar{;ana‘Sangraha and similar works (hdhydrthdnumeyatra), re- 
poses on a confusion by Brahmanical authors between Sautrantika and 
Vijnana-vada, not seldom to be met with. 

® Garbe, op. cit., pp, 358 ff. 
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clenienta are present.^ The order which it occupies among the 
Buddhist groups (Hhindhm) of elements is likewise suggestive. 
It is not included in the mental groups. It has a place of its 
own just at the end of the list, similar to the position occupied 
by it as the twentydifth principle of Sankhya.^ In order 
to avoid the difficulty involved in the idea of one element 

grasping ” the other, it is imagined that there is the mere fact 
of them being near one another." Whatsoever that may mean 
in Yoga, in Buddhism it refers to interconnected flashings 
into existence of two elements. Their relation of subject and 
object, nevertheless, remains unexplained, and this fact is 
christened by the name of “ co-ordination {sarupya). We 
meet the same dam ex. mahina performing an analogous task 
in both systems ; subject and object stand aloof from one 
another, yet they ‘‘ co-ordinated 

It can hardly be doubted that the emj)hatic denial of 
any difference between consciousness, mind, and intellect 
in Buddhism is likewise a direct reply to the Sankbya system, 
where we find such a gap between consciousness and mind, 
and the latter then divided into the threefold internal organ. 

The doctrine of identity between consciousness and an 
internal organ of knowledge is characteristic for Buddhism 
from its very beginning. It is, in fact, another manner of 
oxj)ressing the denial of a soul and is the direct consequence 
of its being replaced by separate elements. We find it clearly 
stated in the oldest texts.® It j)robably was, at the time, 
a new doctrine, intended to replace an older one. Th'^ 

* Sankhya-karika, 0^, whicli has givoa an opi>ortuiiity to impute to the 
Mystom the negation of a soul, only proves that the conscious principle 
deprived of any characteristic or content, represents in Sankhya nothing 
else than pure sensation, or pure consciousness. Cf. Garbo, op. cit., p. 364. 

* About the order in which the skandhas stand we tind a great many 
speculations in Ab, K., i, 22 ; cf. Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, B, Psych,, p. 64. 

* Vyasa, ad i, 4 ; ii, 23. 

* Professor J. H. Woods translates "correlation", which is much the 
same (op. cit., p. 14, 160 ff.). 

* Ab, K,, ii, 34 ; Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, B, Psych,, p. 66. 

SatftyuUa, ii, 04 ; Majjhim., i, 256 ff. 
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pre-Buddhistic use of the terras is clearly discernible in the 
Pali texts. One or the other of those synonymous terms is 
iisocl with preference in certain contexts.^ As an organ 
(uidrnja, ayatana No. 6) and as a common resort (pratisamm) 
fcr the sense-orgjins, the term “ mind " (manah) is j)referrod : 
consciousness purely mental, non-sensuoiis is called nmio- 
vijnana {dhatu No. 18), i.e. consciousness aiising, not from an 
(^rgan of sense, but from consciousness itself, from its 
preceding moment, when tlie preceding moment takes the 
j)hice of a support {dqraya), or an orga!\ (iiidriya), for a nom 
sensuous idea. These distinctions are mere traces of older 
liabits of thought. Tlie philosophical atmosphere in the time 
of Buddha was in all probability saturated with Sfinkliya 
ideas. Buddhism cannot be fully understood if these 
connexions are not taken into account. 

XV. ihlE-BuDDHAIC JiuDomsM 
C’an the theory sketched above be ch iracteri/ed as a system 
of realism ? It is certainly not the naive realism of Nyaya- 
Vai^csika. For the Brahmanical writers it tvas realism 
{hdhydrthdditva) because it was different from the later, more 
definite, idealism. But the difference )»etweeri Sarvafitivdda 
and Vijddnavdda consists rather in that tlie former is 
pluralistic and the latter converts all elements into aspects 
of one store-consciousness {dlaya-vijMna), The whole system 
of elements is retained with slight variations. J^rofessor 0 
Rosenberg is inclined to conclude that in theory of cognition 
tfie Buddhists were idealists from the beginning, but they 
were realists so far as they accepted the real existence of a 
transcendental absolute reality It has, in any case, a position 
of its own, very far from ordinary realism, resembling perhaps ^ 
some modern theories which accept the reality of external 
as well as internal facts and a certain “ co-ordination ” between 

^ Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, op. cit., pp. 17 ff., has with very fine discrimina- 
tion traced the different shades of meaning conveyed in the Pali canonical 
texts by these terms, which are emphatically declared to bo synonymous. 

* Op. cit., chap. viii. 
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thprn, Mithoul the one graspiiifi the other. The 
cineinatogra{)hic representation of the svorld and the con- 
verting of all the facts of the inner and outer world composing 
an individual stream ol life into a complex play of inter- 
connected momentary flashers, is anything but realism. 
Th(^ world is a mirag^^. Tlie reality underlying it is beyond 
our cognition. Nagarjuna gav^e the right explanation in calling 
it an eni[>ty illusion (/u/7y(7). Professor 0. Rosenberg 

insists upon the illusionistic tendency of Huddliism from 
the very outset.^ Even for Buddhaghosa not only outer 
objects, but men were nothing but puj»pets trying to deceive 
us as to their reality/-^ That (Jankara established his 
illusionistic doctrine of Vedanta under Buddhist influence 
is at present more or less generally accepted. But we 
must make the difl'erenee between the radical illusionism of 
Tankara and Nagarjuna and the half-way illusionism of 
firimitiv'e Buddhism. The visible world was, as Vaeaspa- 
timif;ra ^ says with reference to Saiikhyu-Voga, similar to an 
illusion, but^ not exactly an illusion {mwfera na tu matjn). 
The position of the Saiikliya, accepting the transcendental 
elements {gumis) as the only reality, was just the same. 

Whether the andtmu’dharma theory was the personal 
creation of Buddha himself, or not, is a quite 

irrelevant cjiiestion. In any ease, we do not know of any form 

^ Op. oit., chaps, iv, viii, and xviii. 

* Visuddhi-mugga,\U Warren, p. 158. Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, 

op. cit., denies in primitive Buddhism both illusionism (p. C5) and 
idealism (p. 75). When the root of phenomenal existence is declared to 
b© illusion (avidya), and the proce.ss of life is “empty with a twelvefold 
emptiness” {Visuddhi-M., xvii, Warren, op. cit., p. 175), it is difficult 
to deny illusionism altogetlicr. As to the different interpretations of 
illusion cf. S. Dasgtipta, HiMory, p. .384. Professor O. Rosenberg’s chief 
argument in favour of idealism was drawn from the fact that the objects 
of the outer world were components of one santiana, i.e. internal to the 
parsonality. But, considering that in primitive Buddhism all elements are 
equally external to one another and safritdna is not a reality, not a dkarma, 
there is no idealism in the later sense. The interpretation admitted by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 75, namely, that “ the microcosm (i.e. pudgala) 
apprehended the macroj'osnj by way of its sense-doors ”, looks dangerously 
like 4ra(i:dya(//.9fi ! ’ Fyosa, iv, 13. 
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of Buddhism without this doctrino and its corollarv 
classifications of elements into skandha, df/atiina, and dhfUu^ 
tlie laws of their interconnexion {proiltya-mmxdpdda), and 
the complicated constructions which these termini involve. 
This is also, as Professor 0. Kosenberg rightly remarks, the 
common foundation of all the forms of Buddhism in all the; 
countries where this religion flourishes at present. Failing^ 
to realize that, some superficial observers concluded that in 
tlie northern countries Buddhism was degenerate and 
altogether a dilTerent religion. It is a salient feature of Indian 
philosophy that its history splits into several indei)endent 
lines of. development whi(‘h run parallel from an early 
beginning down to modern times. Eaeli development has its 
own fundamental idea to start with, and the development 
makes every effort to keep faithful to the start. Tlius we 
iiave the realism (drambha-rdda) of the Vaiff^sika, the pluralism 
{sanghdla-idda) of Buddhism, the evolutionism (puritglnm- 
vdda) of Sankhya-Yoga, and the illiisionism (vivaria-idda) of 
Vediinta running in parallel lines of develoj)mcut from the 
remotest antiquity, each with its own ontology, its own theory 
of causation, its own theory of cognition, its om\ idea of 
salvation, and its own idea of the origin of the limitations 
{(ividyd) of our experience. 

We know of celebrated philosophers who have been engaged 
in more than one line, but the lines were always kej)t separate. 
In Buddhism the development began in the discussions of the 
eatfly Hinayana schools. The Sarvastivadins established a 
catalogue of seventy-five elements. The Sautrantikas 
excluded a number of them as mere names ; the Madhyamikas 
viewed all of them as contingent (^lum/a) upon one another, 
and therefore declared the world to be an illusion; the 
Vijfianavadins converted them into ideas, aspects of one 
store-consciousness (dlaya-vijndna), but the pluralistic funda- 
mental idea remained ; its idealistic and illusionistic tendency, 
which was clear from the beginning, w^as elaborately worked 
out bv later scholars. 
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The possibility is not precluded that the foundation stone 
of the andtma-dharma theory was laid before Buddha. Just 
as Mahavira was not the (inst to proclaim Jainism, but only 
adopted and gave lustre to a doctrine which existed before 
him, just so Buddha may have adopted and spread a doctrine 
which he found somewhere in that philosophical laboratory 
which was the India of his tiihc. He, indeed, is reported to 
have ernphatiailly disowmed the authorship of a new teaching, 
but claimed to bo the follower of a doctrine established long 
ago by former Buddhas. This is usually interpreted as a kind 
of pro{)agan<la device, but it is not quite improbable that 
a real histori(^al fact underlies these assertions. 

Among that oldest set of Upanisads which for many reasons 
are generally admitted to be pre-Buddhistic, but display some 
knowledge of tlie Sankhya system, we find, along with Sankhya 
conce|)tions, a statement that might be an indication of the 
existence of such a pre- Buddhistic form of the anatma-dharma 
theory. In the Kathakopafiisml, wdii(di belongs to tl)is class, a 
doctrine is mentioned that is evidently strongly opposed to the 
monistic view of an immortal soul (dtmayi), and favours instead 
a theory of separate elements {prlhaff-dhanmn pagipUi), This 
theory is repudiated with the following remark : “ Just as 
rainwater that has fallen down in a desert is scattered and lost 
among the undulations of the ground, just so is (a philosopher) 
wdio maintains the existence of separate elements lost in 
running after notlung else but these (separate elements).'’ ^ 

Professor II. Jacobi has showm that unorthodox opinions, 
opposed to the accepted soul-theory, are alluded to even in 
the oldest set of the Upanisads These indications are made 
in the usual Upanisad style and anything but precise. 

What emerges from the passage of the Kdthaka cited above 
is that there was a doctrine opposed to the reigning soul- 

^ Kathak'op.^ iv, 14 ; of. Mrs. and Professor W. Goiger, op. cit., p. 9. In 
another passage of the same text (i, 21) dhirma apparently also means an 
element, but a subtle^and immortal one. 

• Ernst Kuhn memorial volume (Munich, 1916), p. 38. 
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theory, that it maintained the existence of subtle elements 
and separate elements {prtha^ dharum), and that such a 
doctrine, in the opinion of the author, did not lead to salvation. 
C^'ankara, in his commentary, agrees that J3uddhi8m is alluded 
to, but, very bluntly, he interprets dharnut as meaning here 
individual soul.^ As a matter of fact, dharma never occurs 
with this meaning in the Upanisads. Its occurrence in tlie 
Kathaha leaves the impression that it is a catchword, 
referring to a foreign and new dociritie, some a ndima -dharma 
theory. 2 

Professor Jacobi,^ in a recent work, arrives at the concluvsion 
that at the epoch of which the Kdthahi is the most 
characteristic exponent the theory of an immortal individual 
soul was a new idea wliich, in all probability, enjoyed great 
popularity as a novelty and met with gcuieral approval. 

^ In his oominentary on the Gnudaimla KOrika^ whe^ro the tc'rm dharma 
ofjfurs, very clearly in the sense the Madhya mika interpretation has given 
it, namely, as something unreal, a mere illusion, the real or the psoudo- 
^'ankara likewise enforces the meaning of an individual soul. 

* There are no traces of the Buddhist meaning of dharftia having been 
known to Panirii, but there are some traces with regard to its corollary, 
the term smiiskdra or sarfiskfla. When causation is to be expressed, he 
makes a difference between real efficieney, i.e. one fact transgressing its 
own existence and affecting the other, which he calls praliyatvat explained 
as gnridninrddhdna (the same as ati^ayadhdnay paranparopalcara, or simply 
npakdra), and an eHiciency which is contrasted with it and conceived as 
two separate facts conditioning one another which he simply calls 8atriskr(<i i 
it is explained as sata uikarmdkdnam sarp^kdrak, i.e. " a force is what pro- 
duces (= conditions) an enhancement in (some) existent.” 1l!i the first case, 
upakfia or upaskrUt is used, in the second saniskrta, cf. ii, 3, 53 ; vi, 1, 139 ; 
fv. 2, 16 ; iv, 4, 3 ; cf. the Kdt^ikd, That the two paribhdsdSy gumntard- 
dhdnam and sata ulkarmdkdnarp, sarpskdrah, refer to the Sankhya and 
Buddhist view's respectively is probable. In later literature the difference 
between apakara and simple sarmkdra is freriuontly referred to, cf. 
N ydyab 'ndutikdy ed. Peterson {BibL Ind,), p. 13: dvividha^ ca aahakdrl 
parasparopakdri . . . ; cf. Six Buddhist Nydya Tracia, p. 48 ff., Sarvadartpina’ 
aangraha, p. 10 {BibL Ind.) : aahakdripah kim bhdmsya npakurvanti na rc. 
That the philosophical conceptions involvcri in this difference were known 
to Pan ini w'ould appear from the suggestive word pratiyatm =- upakdra^ 
as opposed to aarpakaray but this is by no means certain. The conception 
of gufidntara-yogfi = vikdra is mentioned in iff. bhdaya, ad v, ], 2. A 
similar contrast lies in adhitya- varms prntltya-samyipdday cf. Bh, jala-autta, 

* Die indiache Philosophie in Dae Lichl dea Galena (Stuttgart, 1922). 
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There is, indeed, a wide ^ap between this class of Upanisads 
and the older set, a differom*e in style, terminology, and 
the whole intellectual atmosphere. The idea of a surviving 
personality, of a Self and even a Universal Self, is not unknown 
in the Veda: its essence and its relation to Brahma is the main 
topic of discussion in the Upanisads. But this Self is a psycho- 
physual entity, different explanations of its nature are 
proposed, an<l materialistic views are not excluded. The idea 
of an ininujrUil soul in our sense, a spiritual monad, a simple, 
uneomposite, eternal, immaterial substance is quite unknown 
in the Veda, inclusive of the older Upanisads. The new 
conception was a(^cept(Ml by the Jains, the Sankhyas, 
Mimainsakas, and later liy all philosophical systems exce[)t 
the materialists and the Buddhists. In the Siinkhya the old 
theory survived, in the sha|)e of the linga-^anm, along with 
the adoption of the new. The attitude of iiuddhism towards 
both the old and the new theories was that of a most emphatic 
denial. Scholars were always struck by the spirit of extreme 
animosity which undoubtedly reveals itself in the oldest 
Buddhist texts whenever the idea of a soul is mentioned. 
In the light of Professor Jacobi’s hypothesis this may find a 
natural exj)lanation in the feeling of excitement with which 
the new theory was met and assailed by its chief opponents, 
for which mere theoretical considerations of abstract argument 
seem insufficient to account. In Buddhist records we find 
the old and' the new soul-theories clearly distinguished. The 
doctrine which maintains the reality of a Self corresponding 
to the psycdio-physical individual is called atma-iada, whereas 
the view approaching the doctrine of a permanent Soul is 
pud^afa-vdda. All Buddhists rejected the dlma-vdda, since 
Buddhism (Imdd/idnurdsanl)^ philosophically, means nothing 
else than the dhnrmatd, the theory of dhannas, which is but 
another name for andlman, mirdtmya. But there are two 
schools — ^the Vaisiputriyas and the Sammitiyas — which are, 
nevertheless, adherents of the pudgala-vdda. According to 
the exposition of Vasubandhu, this means that the internal 
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skandhas at a given moment constitute a certain unity, which 
is related to them as fire to fuel^ It had not the absolute 
reality of a dharma, it was not included in the lists of dkanmis, 
but, nevertheless, it was not quite unreal. This pudgaUx 
was also regarded as surviving, since it is maintained that it 
assumes new elements at birth and throws them olf at death.® 
The piidgala of a Buddha seems to he an Omniscient Eternal 
Spirit.® The sutra of the burden-bearer, where pudgaUi is 
compared with the bearer and the sk(xmUias with the burden, 
was invoked as a proof that Buddha himself admitted some 
reality of the pudgala.^ For all the other Buddhist schools 
piidgala was but another name for Citman, and they refuted 
both theories by the same arguments. That the position of 
the Vatsiputriyas was wrong, i.e. not in strict conformity 
with the dharma-ihmTW , is evident, since this theory admits 
no real unity whatsoever between separate elements. There- 
fore Self, Soul, personality, individual, living being, human 
being —all these concei)tions do not answer to ultimate 
realities : they are but names for some corqbinations of 
dharmas, i.e. formulas of elements. s If our supposition that 
the andtma-dharma theory is mentioned in the Kdthakopavi^id 
is correct, it evidently was directed against both the old and 
the new' Soul-theories as equally unacceptable. But, on the 
other hand, the tenacious effort of some Buddhist schools 
to save the idea of some real unity between the elements of 
a personal life,^ or the idea of a spiritual principle? governing it, 
is partly due to the difficulty of the problem and partly to an 
old tradition. We find, indeed, in the Brahmanas and the 

^ Soul Theory, p. 830. 

* Ibid., p. 851. 

* Ibid., p. 841. 

* Ibid., p. 842. Udyotakara, in his exposition of atwa-vddn (pp. 338-49), 
likewise mentions this sutra as contradicting the doctrine of ayuitman, 

‘ Ibid., p. 838. 

® The Sarvastivadins explained the union of the elements in a personality 
by the operation of a special force (sarfiskdra), which they named prapti ; 
cf. above, p. 23, and in the tables of elements in^thc Appendix If, where 
it is found under vipraytikta-sarfiskdra. No. 1. 
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IJpanisfids scimething like a forerunner of the Buddhist 
skamihas. The individual is also composed of elements ; 
daring his lifetime they are united : the union ceases at death, 
and through a nuinion of them a new life begins.^ Curiously 
enough, the number of these elements, or factors, as 
Professor Jacobi prefers to translate the term prana, is the 
sunn? as the number of the Jiiiddliist skandhas. The elements 
themselves are (juite <litt‘erent, and this difference bears 
witness of tin* enormous progress achieved by Indian 
f)hiloso[>hy during the time between the jmrnitive Upanisads 
and the rise of Jhtddhism. In the Buddhist system we have 
a division of mental faculties into feeling, concept, will, and 
pure sensation, in which modern psychology would not have 
much to change. In the Tpanisads it is a very ])rimitive 
atbnnpt, giving br(‘ath, speech, sense of vision, sense of 
audition and intellect as the elements. But one point of 
similarity remains : the last and, evidently, the most 
important element is in both cases manas. The makrocosm, 
or the Universal Soul, is likewise analysed by the Upanisads 
into five component elements.- In the number of the 
Buddhist ska nd has and in the position of manas {~ vijndna) 
among them wc probably have the survival of an old tradition.^ 
It is only hy such an indirect influence that we can explain 
the astonishing fact of the simultaneous existence of different 
classifications of the elements for which there is no intrinsic 
requirenitntMn the system. When the andtma^dharma theory 
was definitely framed, with its theory of causation and theory 
of cognition, the classification of elements into “ bases 
of cognition {dyatana) became quite natural and indispensable, 

' H. Jacobi, op. cit., p, 146. Cf. H. Oldenberg, Die \V dtant^cKauung 
der Brdhmafia-TexU\ pp. 88 ff., 234. 

* H. Jacobi, op, cit., p. 146. Of. H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der 
U panishaden, p. 54. 

’ A similar relation, as is generally admitted, exists between the three 
elements tejafi, dfms, annam of the Ch&ndogyn, vi, and the three gunas 
of the Sankhyas. * 
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but the classification into skandhas was useless. It, neverthe- 
les.s, was retained in com{)lianoe with an old habit of tljought, 
and such changes as were required by the progress of 
philosophic analysis were introduced. 

Thus it is that the fundamental idea of Ibuhlhisin -a 
plurality of separate elements without real unity - had its 
r()ot.s in the primitive speculations of the UpanisadvS. At 
the time when a new conception of the Soul was elaborated 
in Brahmanical circles, some kind of pre-Jiuddhaic Jhiddhism, 
under which we understand the amlbna dharwa tlief)ry, must 
have been already in existence. This time is the (qxadi of the 
Kdthakopanimd, which, as Professor Jacobi points outj 
might also be the time of ])re-Jinistic Jainism, the time of 
Par^'vanatha. i.e. the eighth century B.c. 

XVI. Summary 

To summarize : — 

The conception of a dfiarma is the central point of the 
Buddhist doctrine. In the light of this conceptif)© Buddhism 
discloses itself as a metaphysical theory developed out of one 
fundamental principle, viz. the idea that existence is an 
interplay of a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further 
analysable elements of Matter, Mind, and Forces. These 
elements are technically called dharmns, a meaning which 
this word has in this system alone. Buddhism, accordingly, 
van be characterized as a system of Radical Pluralism 
(mnghata-vdda) - : the elements alone are realities, every 
combination of them is a mere name covering a plurality of 
separate elements. The moral teaching Of a path towards 
Final Deliverance is not something additional or extraneous 
to this ontological doctrine, it is most intimately connected ’ 
wuth it and, in fact, identical with it. 

^ Op. cit., p. 150. 

* As contrasted with the arambha-vada^ which maintains the reality of 
the whole as well as of the elements, and the parimma-vada, which ascribes 
absolute reality only to the whole. 
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The connotation of the term dhannn implies that — 

Evx*ry element is a separate (irythak) entity or force. 

. There is no inherence of one element in another, hence 
no substance apart from its qualities, no Matter beyond the 
separate sense-data, and no Soul beyond the separate mental 
data (dhirma andlman nirjlva). 

.‘b hilements have no duration, every moment represents 
a separate element ; thought is evanescent, there are no 
moving bodies, but eonseeutive appearances, hashings, of 
new elements in new places (kmnikafm). 

4. Tlu^ (dements co-operate with one another (samskrta). 

. 5* This co-operating activity is controlled by the laws of 
causation ( p rati (if a -nftiii nt pnda), 

fi. The world -[)rocess is thus a pnxxss of co-operation 
betw(M‘n seventy-two kinds of subtle, evaiuvscent elements, 
and such is the nature of dhannaH that they proceed from 
causes {hvtu-pnthhdva) and st(‘er towards extinction (virodha), 
^ 7. InfliHUiccMl (sdsrara) by the ehumuit arid/fd, the pro( 3 ess 
is in full swing, Intluencxd by the element prajM, it has a 
tendeiK'V towards appeasement and final extinction. In the 
first case stn^anis (smddrui) of combining elements are 
produced which correspond to ordinary men {prthag-jam ) ; 
in the second the stream represents a saint (drija). The com- 
plete stoppage of the process of phenomenal life corresponds 
to a Buddha. 

. 8. Hence?*" the elements are broadly divided into unrest 
(duhkha), cause of unixst (duhkha-sawudaija ~~ avidijd)^ 
extinction (nirodha), and cause of extinction {mdrga ^ 
jyrajnd), 

V 9. The final result of the world-process is it^ suppression. 
Absolute Calm : all co-operation is extinct and replaced by 
immutability ((ua)mkr(a nirvdm). 

Since all these particular doctrines are logically developed 
out of one fundamental principle, Buddhism can be resolved 
in a series of equations 

dharmatd — mirdtnufa === kmnikatva — samskrtatva = 
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pratltya-samiUpamiafva ^ sasrava-apmsravafva - s(upkle{'a- 
* vyavaddmtva ^ duhkha-nirodha sammra-nirvdna. 

But, althougli the conception of an clement of existence has 
given rise to an imposing superstructure in the shape of a 
consistent system of philosophy, its inmost nature remains 
a riddle. What is dharma ? It is inconceival)Ie ! It is subtle ! 
No one will ever be able to tell what its real nature {dharma- 
svabhdva) is ! It is transcendental ! 
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APPENDIX I 

Vasohandhu as tub: Fundamental Principle of the^ 
Sarvastivada School 


Tho fifth chapter {ko^fi'Hthdna) of the Ahhidharma-koc^a 
(v, 21 h) contains a (l(‘tailc(l exposition of the argument 
l)etvv(‘(»n theSarvastivadinsor Vaibluisikas and theSautriintikas 
u[H)n the (juestion of the reality of future and past elements 
{dh(trmm). writte n according tr) tlie method of later dialectics. 
It is divided in two parts, purcajmkm and yttarapaksa. 
In tlie first ihe Vaibhasika makes a statement of his case, 
and lie isattack(*d by tlu^ Sautrantika : he answers the 
(piestions and triumphs over the opponent. In the second 
the- parts an* rcv'crsed : the Vaibhasika puts the cjucvstions 
and the Sautrantika answers them and secures the final 
victory. As a (*onclusion the Vaibhasika gives voice to his 
despair at the impossibility of conceiving tin'! transcendentally 
deep es.sonc(*- of the elements of existence. Tlie translation is 
made from the Tibetan text of the Peking edition of the Bstaii- 
bgyur, Mdo. vol. (VI, fob b. 5-285, a. 2. Some explanations 
have been introduced from Ya(,*omitra's Commentary, and the 
Tibetan commentary of Mchims-pa, which is the standard 
work for (ddudharmn throughout Mongolia and Tibet. 


An Episodical Investigation into the Possibility ob' Past 
AND Future Efficiency 


aan-ligyiir. 64, 
f. *271), b. e. 


» (Abhidharma'koca, Kdrikds F, 21-6) 

(The author establishes that some passions exist only at the 
time when the eorresponding obj(‘cts arc present, such are love 
or disgust towards sense-objects. But there are other passions 
of a general scope, such as preconceived dogmatical ideas, delusion, 
a doubting turn of mind, etc. ; these have a bearing towards all 
objects whether past, present, or future. The following question 
is then raised,) 

But are this past and this future really existent or not ? If 
they are, it would follow that the elementary forces (samskdra) 
(which are active in the process of life) must be permanent (i.e. 
immovable), since they exist through all time. If they are not, 
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how is it to be explained that a man is attracted to (objects 
past and future) by such (i>assion as he experienced formerly, or 
will be subject to in future) ! 

The VaiM(7,p‘ins do not admit those elements (which combine 
in the process of life) to be permanent, since they are subje(?t 
(to the action of four energies which are) the cliaractoristic 
appurtenance of such elements (viz. the fonies of origination, 
dexay, existence, and destruction). But, on the other hand, they 
emphatically declare that the times " (i.e. evoryom? of the three 
times) are existent in reality. 

The Sautrdniika asks, for what reason ? 

(Part l.- The cane for Ererlitatinij Elements) 

The Vaibhdsika answers : The times are always exi.slent KAnlia, v, 
(1) because this has been declared in Scripture, (2) because of tlio 
double (cau.se of perception), (3) because of the existence of the 
perception’s object, (4) becauvse of the production of a result (by 
])revious deeds). Since we maintain that all this exists, we profess 
the theory that everything exists (Sarvddivdda). 

(1) Because this has been declared in ASVnp<«rc.-4)ur Sublime 279, b. 7. 
Lord has declared : (“ the elements of matter, 0 Bretliren, the ^ 

past and the future ones, are impermanent, not to 8])eak of the, 
present ones. This is perceived by the perfect saint, endowed, as 
he is, with wisdom. Therefore, he is regardless of past sense- 
objects, he docs not rejoice at future enjoyments, he entertains 
disgust and aversion in regard to the present one.s, he is engaged 
in keeping them off). 0 Brethren ! if some kind of past matter 279, b. 7. 
did not exist, the perfect saint endowed with wisdbm could not 
te regardless of past sense-objects, but, since they are existent, 
he (enjoys the privilege of) disregarding them. If some kind of 
future matter were not existent, the wise an(\ perfect saint could 
not be free from rejoicing at future enjoyments (since his 
independence would have no object). But future sense-objects, 
do exist, etc.” 

(2) Because of the double {cause of perception ), — It is declared 280, a. 2. 
in Scripture : '' consciousness, when operating, is conditioned by 
(elements) of a double kind.” What are they ? The sense of 

vision and colour (for a visual consciousness)^, and so on (an organ 
of perception and its respective object for each of the six kinds 
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(jf consciousness, the last being) the intellect itself and its non* 
sefisuous objects ^ (for consciousness purely mental). 

Thus these first two reasons for admitting the existence of the 
jmst and the future are taken from Scripture, but there are 
(Ohers, too, which are founded on argument. 

(.'i) lit came, of the exhlence of an object. —ll there is an object, 
its cognition can ari.se ; if there is none, neither can its cognition 
lie produced. If t!ie past and the future were not existent, the 
ofiject*' (of ttie corresponding cognition) w’ould be non-existent, 
and, us nori-exi.stent, th<*y could not be cognized. 

( 1 ) Hccaasc of the pmlaction of a result (hy former deeds ). — 
If the j»ast did not exi.st, how could a deed, good or l)ad, attain, 
a(t(*r some lapse of time, its fruition, since, at the timewdien the 
latter appears, tlj(‘ cause which has ]>roducod retribution is gone. 
(A h»rmer deed, good or bad, does exist in reality, because, when 
it becomes ri[)e, it produces fruition, just as a present one does.) 

For tlii'se ri'asons we Yaihhdsikas maintain that the past and 
the future necessarily exist. This leads to the theory that every- 
thing is (‘xisterit, and our school is knowui by em))hatically 
adliering to the principle of such universal existence 
(Satrdstivdda). Ac<*ordingly (iUis said above in the mnemonic 
verse): “since we maintain that all thus exists, we profevss the 
t heory that everything exists.’* Those who maintain that every- 
thing, i»ast, future, and present, exists are advocates of universal 
(existence {Sarvdstirddins), On the other hand, those who make 
a distinction, partly admitting and partly denying this theory, 
are termed the Di.stingui.shing School (Vihhajyavddins). They 
maintain thaV the j)resent elements, and those among the past 
that have not yet produced their fruitions, are existent, but they 
deny the existence of the future ones and of those among the past 
that have already produced fruition.^ 

Sautrdntika. — And how many branches are there among these 
^advocates of universal existence ? 

Vaihhdsika. — There are four branches, inasmuch as they main- 
tain (1) a change of existence (hhdva-parindnui), (2) a change of 
aspect (laksana-parindma), (3) a change of condition (avasthd- 
parindmn). or (4) contingency {apeksd-parindma). The third is 

\ Manah and dharmah» 

* Cf. above, p. 43, n. 3. 
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all right. The difforonce in titne reposes on a difference of 
Vendition (i.e. function of the elements). 

(1) It wjis the venerable Dharmatrata who maintained the 2so, h. a. 
view that existence (hfulca) changes in the course of time, not 
substance {drarjia). He is known to have been arguing thus : 

when an element enters different times, its existence changes, 
but not its ^sence, just as when a golden vessel is broken, its 
form changes, but not its colour. And when milk is turned into 
<‘nrds, its taste, consisteney, and dige.stive value are gone, but 
not its colour.^ In the same manner, when an <*Iement. aft(U* having 
i)een future, enters into a present time, it gets rid of its future 
existence, ])ut not of the existence of its essenc<», and when from 
present it becomes past, it casts away its present existi'iiee, but 
not the existence of its siib.stance. 

(2) It was the venerabh^ (Jlio^^a who assumed a eliange in th(5 2so, b. n. 
aspect of tlie elements {lahaf/a). He is known to have proft‘Ssed 

the theory that, wluui an element ajipears at different times, the 
past one retains its ])ast aspect, \yithout being severed from its 
future and pres(‘nt aspects, the future has its future as])cct, 
without being altogether deprived of its past and present aspects, 
the present likewise retains its present aspect, without completely 
losing its past and future aspects. Ju.st as, when a man falls into 
passionate love with a feniah*, he is not altogether deprived of his 
capacity of love towards other females (but tliis capacity is not 
prominent). 

(3) A cliange of condition {avasthd) is advocated by the 281 , a. I. 
venerable Vasumitra. He is known to have maintained that, 

when one element manifests itself at different timcfcf, it changes 
in^ condition, and receives different designations according to the 
condition which it has reached, without changing in substance. 

(When an element is in a condition in which it doe.s not yet Ya<^om. 
produce its function, it is called future ; when it produces it, it is 
called present ; when, having produced it, it ceases to work, it 
is past, its substance remaining the same.) Just as in au abacus 
the same ball receives different significations according to the 
place it is thrown in. If it is thrown in the place for units it 
means one, if in the place for hundreds it means a hundred, if 
in the place for thousands it means one thousand. 

^ Or, if rupa stands for svarftpa, ** its essence.*' 
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(1) An advocatr of contingency (npelcm) is the venerable 
Bnddhacleva. H»‘ is known to have maintained the principle* 
that an cicrnent in course of time receives this or that 
denomination on account of its relation to the former and the 
next moment. (An elennmt i.s future with respect to the former 
one, he it past or present, it is present with respect to a former, 
i.e. past one or with respect to the next one, i.e. future one, it 
is past with respect to the next one, be it present or future.) 
Just as the .same female may be called a mother (with respect to 
her cliildren) and a daughter (with respect to her ow^n 
mother). 

! Thus it is that all lh(*se four (lines of thought) are so many 
varieties of the theory which maintains Universal Existence. iVs 
regards the lirst of them, it is nothing else than the doctrine of the 
changing manifestations (of one eternal matter). Therefore it 
must he included in the Sankhya system (which has already 
l)een rejected). As to the second, it is a confusion of all times, 
since it implies co-existence of all the aspects (of an element) 
at the same time. The passion of a man may be prominent 
towards one hmiale, and merely existent (imperceptibly) towards 
anotlior one? but what has this fact to do with the theory it is 
supposed to illustrate ? According to the fourth explanation, 
it would follow that all the three times are foimd together, 
included in one of them. Thus in the scope of the past time we 
eau distinguish a former and a following moment. They will 
represent a past and a future time. Between them the iiiter- 
mediate moment will correspond to a present time. Thus it is 
that among Kll propo.sed explahations the (remaining one alone), 
the third in number, is right, that which maintains a change of 
condition (or function). According thereto the difference in time 
reposes on the difference in fiiuctioii: at the time when an 
clement does not yet actually perform ite function it is future ; 
when porforiuing it, it becomes present ; when, after having 
performed it, it stops, it becomes past. 

Saiifrdntika.— Although I perfectly understand all this, I do 
not see my way to admit that it implies a real existence of the 
past and of the future. For, if the past is really existent and 
the future likewise, what induces us {to make a distinction 
between them aad)*to call them past and future ? 
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VaibJmika , — But have wc not already explained it : the time 
ef an element is settled in accordance with the time of its function. 

Snutrdntika . — If this be the case, an eye which does not look 
at the present moment will not be present, because it does not 
])erform its function ? 

Vaihhditika . — It is present (because it performs its other 
functions) : it is the immediate cause (of the next moment of its 
existence and the remote cause) determining (its future cliaracter). 

(Although an eye that does not look is not piu-forming its function, ! 
it, iievertheh'ss, is efficient in immediately ])roducing and fore- 
casting the homogeneousness of its future with its j>aHt and in 
producing its, so-called, co-operative result.^ In that sense it is 
jiresent.) 

SaiUrruitikn , — In that case the past will be tin* same, as tln^ 
{)reseiit, since the past likewise produces such results ~th(‘ past 
view'ed as a cause of homogeneousness in consecutive moments,^ 
as a general moral cause, ^ and as a causi* retjuiring retribution * — 
alt these caus(*s would be pr<‘sent since they may pe.rform their 
actual functions at the present moment. 

VnihhdHika. — I call present a cause which (‘xhibits aj. the ])resent 
moment a double function —that of giving an inim(‘diat<; result 

) 

* The Sarv'dstivadins cstablinh soveral kinds of causal n-lalionH ]>ctweon 
tho oloinents. If e.g. a inornont of the sonso of vision proiluces in tho next 
moment a visual sensation, it is torniod kfirnmi hitn and its result 
adhipali-jyhala. Tliis relation will bo absent in tho case of an inoiliciont 
condition of the organ of vision, iiut there aro other relations between 
tho momonts of this orga?i. ^^'hen tho next moment is jiijjt tho same as 
the foregoing one, thus evoking in the observer the idea of duration, this 
relation is termed sabhaga-heiu as to a ui^fjanda-phr/h. If this moment 
appears in a stream [mnlana) w'hich is dolilod by tho presoneo of jmssions 
(hkea), this defiling character is inherited by tho next moments, if no stopping 
of.it is produced. Such a relation is called Harvalragh-helu as to nisyanda- 
phala. Finally every moment in a stream is under tho influence of former 
deeds (harnia) and may, in its turn, have an influence on future events. 
This relation is termed vipdka-heta as to vijxika-phala, Tho simultaneity , 
of the inseparable elements of matter will procluco a co-operative result 
{purumhara-phala). These last three relations must be existent even in , 
the case of a non-operative moment of the sense of vision. Cf. Ab. K., 
ii, 50 IT. ; 0. Rosenberg, Problems, chap. xv. 

‘ * Sabhaga-ketu, '' 

* Sarvatraga-hetu. 

* Vipdka-h€tu. 


i'inms-pa, ii, 
lfi(>, a. 1. 
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and that of determining the character of its remote future. A 
past cause, although it may produce a result at the preserrt 
inoriK'nt, does not, at present, determine its general character 
(which has been previously determined). Therefore the past 
is not the same as the present. 

Saytrantik(ir~~li the time is settled according to efficiency, an 
elenuuit may be past inasmuch as its power of determining the 
general character of a remote result belongs to the past, and it 
may l)e present nevertheless, since it produces the result of the 
present moment. Thus a confusion of the charactt^ristic signs of 
all the three times will ari.se, and I maintain that you are guilty 
of such confusion. Your standpoint leads to the absurdity of 
a.ssnming actual or semi-actual past causes (i.e. semi-present 
elements), .since tlie cause of homogoncoiisness and other past 
cause.s may produce a (present) result. A confusion of the 
e.s*^ontial natures of the three times is the conse(juence. 


(Part II.- The case (ujainst Evedastinrj ElemnU.s) 

Saulrdntika . — To this w'o must make the following rojdy : — 

What is it that keeps (an element from exhibiting its action) ? 
And how is (the tim<* of this action to bo determined) I If it, 
the time of an element's existence, does not diller from the 
essence of the eleimuit itself, tlicrc will altogether bo no time. 
If tin* element in the future and in the past exists just in the 
sanu' sense avS in the present, why is it {uture and past ? The 
osscMice of the elements of existence (dhamald) is deep ! 

If the essence alone of the elements of existence ])ersist8 
throughout all the three times, but not their function, what Is, it 
that constitutes an impediment to thi.s function ? What is it that 
sometimes induces them to perform and sometimes keeps them 
back from performing their function ? 

Vaibhdsika . — The function is performed wffien all the necessary 
conditions are present. 

Sautnlntika , — This w’on t do ! because (according to your 
theory) these conditions are always present. Again, as to the 
functions themselves, they likewise may be past, future, and 
present. They th^n require an explanation in their turn. 

Will you admit the existence of a second function (which will 
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(letonnine the time of the first) ? or will you suppose that it 
^leither is past, nor future, nor present, but that it, nevertheless, 
does exist*? In this case this function will not be subject to the 
elementary forces of life (s^im^krta) and will repre^sent an im- 
movable eternal entity (asamskrta). For this reason you cannot ‘ 
maintain that, as long as an element does not yet i>erform its 
function, it is future. 

Vaibkd^ika. — If the function of an element were something 281, K 7. 
different from the element itself, your objections would be right. 

But since it is not different, they do not hold good. 

Saiifmadka . — Then tliere is no time at all ! If the function is 
the same as the substance, the elements will always remain 
identical. For what reason arc they sometimes call(*d past, 
sometimes futun*, and sometimes present ? 

Vaihhdsika, — An element that has not yet appeared is future, 
one which has a])peared and not yet disappeared is present, 
one which has disappeared is past. What is it you find unfounded 
in tin’s explanation ? 

Sautrdiitika. — Tin* following point needs h(‘re to be established : ' - 
if the past and the futurct exist in the same sense as tlie present, 
as realities, why is it, then, that, being existent in th^. same sense, 
they arc future and past ? If the substance of the same element 
is alone (permanently) existent, what is the reason that it is 
spoken of as “ having not yet appeared ’* or “ gone " ? What is 
it that does not appear later on and whose absence makes us 
call it past ’’ ? 

Thus it is that the notion of three times will altogether have ^ 
no real foundation, as long as you don’t accept the view that the 
glemcnts appear into life out of non-existence and return again 
into non-existence after having been existing. (Your theory, 
implies eternal existence of the elements.) 

Vaihhdsika, — It is absurd to maintain that it implies eternal 
existence ! There are the four forces (of origination, decay, main- . 
tenance, and destruction) to which every element is subject, 
and the combination (of the permanent essence of an element 
with these forces produces its impermanent manifestations in life). 

Sautrdntika, — Mere words ! They cannot explain the origination 
and decay (which are going on in the process^of life). An element, 
according to this view, is permanent and impermanent at the 
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same time. This, indeed, is something quite new ! It has been 
said on this occasion 

Maintained eternal essence ; 

Denied eternal being ! 

And yet no ditlerence l)etween 

This essence and this being. 

! ’Tis clearly a caprice; 

Of the Almighty ! 

’Tis spoken by His order ^ 

(JVnW<7.v//'^L-~ -lb]t Huddha has said that th(‘re is ” a past 
and there is ’’ a future.) 

Snuiidntihi, — VW, likewise, niaiutaiu that there “ is ” a past 
and there “ is ” a future. But tliis means that what lias been 
formerly “is’' past, ami what, in the (presmice of its causes), 
will happen i.s ” future. They (‘.xist in this sense only, not in 
reality. 

Vaibhdnka.—AWM) has ever maintaim^d that they exist just in 
the same souse in which tlie present exists ^ 

Sautrdntika—'lhnv can one exist otherwise ! 

IVz//>/iu.v/AA. —The essence of the past and of the future is 
(always) existent. 

SdHtrdfdikn, —If they are always existent, how is the 
(remarkable result) brought about that they are called past or 
future ? Therefore the, words of our Sublime Lord, “ tliere 
a past, there is a future." must be understood in another sense. 
He ])ro[Tered tliem wlum <liseusvsing with the Ajivikas (who denied 
moral respoiVsibility for past deeds). He strongly ojiposed their 
doctrine, which denied the connexion between a past cause and 
a future result. In onh’r to make it known that a former cause 
and a future result are something which happened formerly 
and will happen in future, he categorically declared : “ There is 
a past, there is a future.'’ For the word “ is ” acts as a 
particle (which may refer to something existent and to non- 
existence as well). As e.g. peo[)le will say ; “ there is absence of 
light ” (before it has been kindled), “ there is absence of light after 
(it has been put out),” or the “ light is put out, but I did not 
put it out When Buddha declared that there “ is ” a past 
and there “ is ” a future, he used the word “ is in that sense. 
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Had it been otherwise, it would be absolutely impossible 
{o account for (the notions of) a past and a future. 

Vaihhdnica, — But, then, how are we to understand the words 282, b. r>. 
of our Sublime Lord when addressing the Lilgudayikhiyaka 
wandering ascetics (the bearers of a tress on tlie liead and a stick 
in the hand) ? Why did he declare : “ a deed (which requires 
immediate retribution) is past, is accomplished, is finished, is 
gone, has disappeared, but, n(‘verthelcss. it does exist.’’ What 
did these ascetics really deny ? Not that the accomplished deed 
w’as past, (but that it could have some actual existence, i.e. 
some efficiency. Hence the words of Buddha im[)ly an actual 
existence of the past). 

Smdmntika . — (No !) He meant that a, force to produce 2S2, b. 7. 

retribution is driven by a past dee<l into the run (of combined 
elements which constifiile an individual).-^ Were it existent in 
reality, it would not be past. This is the only way in which this 
})assage needs be understood, because on another occasion, in 
the sermon about “ Non-substantiality as the Ultimate Truth 
the Sublime Lord has s])oken thus : “ when the organ of vision 
appears into life, there is absolutely nothing from which it pro- 
ceeds, and wlien it vanishes, nought there is to whith it retires. 
Therefore, 0 Brethren, this organ of vision has no former 
existence. Then it appears, and after having beem existent it 
vanishes again.” If a future organ of vision w'ore existent, 

Buddha wmuld never have declared that it appeared out of non- 
existence (out of nothing). 

VaihhCtnka. — (This passage means that), as far as tlie present 28.^, a. 2. 
time is concerned, it did not exist, and then appearetf(in the scope 
this time). . 

Sauirdnlika. — Impos.sib]e ! Time is not something different W 
from the object (existing in it). • 

Vaihhdnka, — But may not its essence have not been present 
and then have appeared ? 

Sauirdntika. — This would only j*rove that it had no (real) 
future existence. 

(The second argument of the Sarvdstivddins refuted) 

Sauirdntika, — Now your second argument is drawn from the 283, a. 3. 
circumstance that cognition, when arising, reposes on two factors : 

}^Paramdrtha-atnyaUt’8atm, gatayuktagama, xiii, 22 (McGo\orn). 
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»3, a. 7. 


i3, a. S 


J3, b. 1. 


a perceptive faculty and a corresponding object. Here we must 
at first (consider the instance) of mental cognition reposing on* 
the operation of the intellect and on a mental (not* sensuous) 
object.^ Is this object a real cause in the same sense as the 
intellect ? or is it a mere (passive) ol)ject realized by the intellect ? 
If it wtire a real active cause, how could events which must happen 
after the lapse of a thousand a^ons, or those which never will 
happen, possibly constitute an active cause of the corresponding 
cognition ? And the Final Deliverance, which is synonymous with 
the total C(\ssation of CAcry operation of all the elements of 
exist h(»w can it constitute a really active cause of its own 
^ conception j But if, on th<‘ other hand, such objects are more 
passive objects of the operating miml, then I maintain that they 
(I may b(; future and may be [)ast. 

Vaibhusikd . — If they altogether do not exist, how can they 
possildy be objects ? 

H^iautrdtUiht , — Their existence I a<lmit, (understanding by 
cxistenc(^) that V(Ty form in which they are conceived by us at 
the present moment in the present place. 

Vaibh<l^ika--Jini\ how are they conceived ? 

Santrdiitikfi.—Xii past au<l as future. If somebody remembers 
') a past object or a former feeling, he has never been observed to 
say “ it exists but only ‘‘ it did exist 

{The third argument of the Sarvdstivddim esamined) 

Sautrdntika.—\s (to the cognition of past and future) souse 
, objects, the past ones are remembered in that very form in which 
they wore e)*perionced when they were present, and the future 
ones arc known to Buddhas just in that form in which they will 
appear at tlie time when they will be present. 

Vaibhdsika . — And if it be just the same existence (as the present 
one) ? 

Santrdniika . — Then it is present. 

Vaibhd^’^ika , — If not ? 

Sautrdntika , — (It is absent : and thus) it is proved that absence 
can be cognized just as well (as presence). 

Vaibhanka , — But (will you not admit that the past and the 
future) are fragments of the present itself ? 

\ dharmdh, i.e. 64 dharmaSt dtjatana No. 1 2. 
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Sautmutika. — No, because we are not conscious of uppreheiuling 
, fragments. 

“ Vaihhdslka.—hnt, then, it may represent the same stuff, with 
tlic mere (difference that in the i)ast and the future) its atoms 
may be disjoined ? 

Sautrdntika . — In that case, atoms will be eternally existent, 
and (all the process of life) will consist in tlioir either combining 
or disjoining. There will altogether be no new origination, 
no real extinction; and thus you will become guilty of adhering 
to the (heretical) doctrine of the Ajivikas. 

Moreover, you will be contradicted l)y the scriptural iiassago l>. i, 
(referred to above): “ wlien the organ of vision is produced, 
it does not come from some otlier jilace ; when it disappc‘ars. it is 
not going to be stored up in another place, etc.*’ 

On the other hand, it is impossible that feelings and otht*r 
(mental i)henomena), whicli have no atomic structure, should be 
divided into fragments. If remembered, they likewise are 
remembered in that very form in which they did a])pear and < 
experienced. And, if you suppo.se that they continue to exist 
. in tlie same form, they must be eternal. If tiny do not, it will 
be proved that (a non-existent feeling) may he ^ipprehended ’ 

(by memory) just as well (as an exi.stent one is apprehended by 
self-perception). 

Vaibhdsika , — If non-existence is capable of being apprehended, 283, h, 6. 
you must add to (the list of all things cognizable, i.e.) to the 
twelve bases of cognition (dyatana), a new category, the thirteenth, 
non-existence. 

Sautrdntika . — Supposing I think about the {^bsence of a 
thirteenth category, what will be then the object corresponding 
to my thought ? 

Vaihhd-nka . — It will be this very (category, i.e. its) name. 

• Sautrdntika . — And what is it (generally *speaking) that we 
apprehend, w’hen we are expecting to hear a word which as yet | 
is not pronounced I 

Vaibhdnka . — It is nothing else than this very word. 

Sautrdntika . — Then a person who desires not to hear this word, , 

, will be obliged to pronounce it J 

Vaibhdsika . — It may be the future condition of this 
word ? 
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Sautrmdika- If it is something existent, why does it produce 
an idea of absence ? 

I a/tAdv/Aa— Then it may be its present absence ? ^ 

Hautrdhtika,- -No ! it is the same. (If this present absence is ' 
something existent, why does it produce an idea of non-existence?) 

Vaihhn^iika. — Then it may be the characteristic sign of a 
future ; (this sign is absent at present, and gives rise to the idea 
of non-existence). 

Sautnndika. — This sign consists (in the fact that the future) 
will app<‘ar into existence out of a previous non-existence. Thus 
it is that both existence and non-existence may be objects of 
cognition. 

4, a. 2. VailhCmka. — And how do you explain the words of the future 

Buddha, who has spoken thus : “ that these persons know or 
perceive things which do not exist in the world— this is 
impossible 1 ” ? 

Sautrdntika, — These words (do not mean that non-existence 
cannot be an object of cognition, but they) have the following 
meaning “ there are other, manifestly deluded, persons (who 
have not yet attuin(‘d the divine power of vision : they) perceive 
things that ijj*vcr did exist. 1 ])orcenve only existing (remote) 
things.” If, on the contrary, every j)ossiblo thought had only ‘ 
existing things for its object, what reason could there have been 
for doubting (the accuracy of the assertion of such people about 
what they were jierceiving by their power of divine vision) ? 
or what would have been the difference (between the bodhisatlvas 
real ])owor of vision and the incomplete power of these men) ? 

4, a. 5. It is inevitab^f' that wo should understand the passage in this 

sense, because it is coniirmed by another scriptural passage, 
which begins with the words: “come unto me, yc monks, my^ 
pupils ! ” and goes on until the following words are spoken : 

“ what 1 am telling bini in the morning becomes clearer at night,' 
what I am conversing about at night becomes clearer to him next 
morning. He y^il\ cognize the existence of what does exist, the 
non-existence of what does not exist. Where something still 
higher exists, he will know that there is something still 
higher ; and where nothing higher exists, he will know that (it is 
the Final Deliverance, that) there is nothing higher than that ! ” 
Therefore the argument (in favour of a real existence of the past. 
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that you have drawn from the supposed fact that) our intellect 
can have only existent things for its object — this argument is 
wrong, 

(The fourth argument of the Saredstivddins ejamined) 

Sautrdiitika. — As to your next argument (in favour of the real 2S4, a. 7. 

('xisteiicc of the past, viz. because it has a real) result we must 

observe that we, the Sautrantikas, never did maintain that a 
result can b(‘ produced from a ])ast deed (directly). 

Vaihhdsika.—lJow is it produced, then ? 

Sautrantika. -(This deed) is the beginning of a peculiar chain 
of events (in the cours(» of which the result apj>ears sooner or 
later). A more detailed explanation of this j)oint will bo given 
later on, wlien we will refute the theory (of tln^ Vatsiputrlyas, 
who) maintain the existence of an individual.' (As to your view, 
it is manifestly inconsistent ) What result can a ])ast dcc»d 
produce according to this view ? If the past and tlie future are 
actually existent, th(» result will necessarily be j)r(‘-existent 
from all eternity. 

Vaihhdsika . — (But we assume the existence of the force of 
generation ?) 

Saufrdntika. — Well, then, it will be established tfuit this force 284, b. 1. 
itself appears after having previously been non-existent ! In fact, 
if everything without any exception is pre-existent, there can be 
nothing that could have a force to produce anything ! In the end 
it comes to tJie same as tlie theory of the followers of Varsaganya. 
According to them there is ncitlier production of something new 
nor extinction of something existent : what exists is always 
existent, what does not exist will never become existent. 

• Vaibhdsika. — But the force (of a past deed) may consist in 
“ making present ’’ (some already existing element) i 
. Sautrdntika. — How is this “ making present*” to be understood? 2S4, b. 3. 

Vaihhdsika. — It consists in removing (the result from one) 
place to another. 

Sautrdntika. — Then the result would be eternally pre-existent. 

And, as to non-existent elements, how can they (be made to change 
place) ? Moreover, such “ removing ” means production (of a 
motion, i.e. of something) which previously did not exist. 

^ Ab. A'., ix, translated in iny Sotll Th€ory. 
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t. h. 0 . Vaih/iasika.—lt may consist in a specification of the (over- 

lasting) ♦\ssence of an elenient ? 

Haulnudika. — This, again, wouhl prove that there is production 
of what previ(»usly did not exist. To conclude : the principle of 
Tniversal Existence, as far as exegetical literature is concerned, 
where it implies an actual existence of the past and of the futui:e, 
dues not hold good. On the contrary, it is all right if we strictly 
conform to th(5 words of Scripture, where it is declared that 
“ ev»Tything exists 

Vaihhdsilca, — And in wliat sense has it Ix^en declared in 
Scripture that '' everything exists ” I 

SfiHtrantikd. >-0 lirahniins ! it has }>een declared, everything 
exists ” : that means no more than ‘‘ the tdements included in the 
twelv(‘ categories {df/atana) are existent 

Vaihhdsiha. - And the three times (are they not included among 
th(‘se elements) ? 

Sd>ftr(lnlikv. — (No, tlieyare not !). How their existmice is to 
be understood wo have already explained. 


(The Sarrtlsflvddin reverts to his fir,'-t rw/nmejit) 
Vaibhrisihtf—U the past and the future did not exist, how could 
it he [)ossible that a man should he attracted by (a past and future 
passion) to a (past or future object of enjoyment) ? 

Saut rant ik'd .—This becomes possible because past passions 
leave residues (or y)roduce secjis), which are the causes of new 
^ passions ; these seeds are existent (and the saint has the capacity 
j of lvoej)ing them dowTi, of being independent of them). There* 
fore, a man cjf.n he bound by (past accesses of) passion. And it 
is in this sense that he can be allured by (future or past) objects, 
because the seeds of these passions, which are directed towards* 
(past and future enjoyments), are always present in him. 


Mchinispu, 
' i, U»7, 1). 7. 

>, a. 1. 


Conclusion 

Vaihhd^ika (docs not feel discountenanced by this series of 
arguments, and says :) We Vaibha^ikas, nevertheless, maintain 
that the past and the future certainly do exist. But (regarding 
the everlasting essence of the elements of existence, we confess) 
that this is something we do not succeed in explaining, their 
essence is deep (it is- transcendental), since its existence cannot 
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be established by rational methods.^ (And as to the nse we make 
of the notion of time in eommon life, it is eontradictory. Wo use) 
tl^c expression : “ what appears vanishes (implyin;^ tliat tlio 
same element apj)(‘ars and disappears, e.g.) some matter appears 
and disappears''. But we, likewise, say “one thing apj^ears, 
another disappears ”, implying that one element, the {uti\r«' om\ 
enters into life, and another one (the present one). sto[)s. We also 
speak of t!ie appejiring of time (itself “ ilie time is ctmie*’), 
because the element which enters into life is iticliided in the notion 
of time. And we speak about being born “ from time since 
the future includes many moments (an<l only one, of them actually 
enters into life). 

End of the Episodical Invcstu/aiion 


^ The Peking and Nartliang Bstan-hgvur road hero (‘rnh-har wi 
'rhia may mean that the remark of tl»A N'aihhrnjiUa applies to the elements 
of mind alone, i.o. the ehmients that cannot I>e carried from one ]>laee to 
another, lint JSahghabhadra’s text points to a nsiding hnuhpdt mi 
whi(di nndouhtcdlv is the eorreet one, sinee it is sujvfjorted hv the tranHlation 
of iliuon-Tsang. The eorrnption nni>t l>e very old, since the Idock-print 
of the Aga monastery, which is foun<h?d on old sources corning from Dergo, 
repeats it and it is retained liy Mchims-pa. 
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TAiJLES OF THE ELEMENTS 
ACCOIIDINO TO THE 
SARVASTiVAOINS 




Oknkral View 

All (‘laments of (‘xistcnoe (mrmin 75 ilhartitat^) 


sdmirn (7‘J) and^rara (75) 

“influenced " by ai'tdi/d “ influenced '* l»y prajful 


mini<kr((( (7-1 

.sdinaicHa (7-j 

aaaiufikrtd (,*t) 

7‘J elements “ co-opera- 

the same elements, hut 

“ ru u-eo opera- 
tin^^*’ 

•linjr in full swin^^ 

1 

“ eo-openition " uhating 

1 

1 

npfuUina -i^hindhd 

d ndsm vn • skn ndhn 

j 

elements “ attached ’ 

tliesamc clement*', hut 

extinction of 

to life 

1 

altaeliment fading; 

the elements 

1 

1 

duhkliu ifftmuditt/a 

1 

fudnjn 

1 

iiirddh%\ 

1 

1 ^ 

prthafjjdna 

1 

dry a 
'\ 

1 

hnddha 


nirrdua 

empirical existence 

altsoluic existence 
...1 


75 elements 
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Classification of all Elements of Existence 


{Sarvam — andtman - 12 dyatanas — 18 dhutus — 7{> dfiarmas) 
1. First General Division 

1. mrjvtkrUi . . co operating, impermanent . .72 dharmas. 

2. aaaifiskrta , . non -co-operating, immutable . .3 „ 

H. Secmid General Division 


1. aaarava . . “influenced** by passions, process of life in full 

swing. 

2. anasrava . . “ uninfluenced *’ by passions, process of life abating 

and suppressed. 

The first item oorrespondvs to the seventy-two samskria- 
dhxirnxas as far as they (‘o-operate in the production of an 
ordinary life (prthag-jana), the second contains the three 
eternal elements (asarnskrla) and tlie samskrta as well, in 
those cases when life is bein^]j gradually suppressed and the 
individual becomes a saint (drya). 


1 . 

2 ^ 

3. 

4. 


III. Third General Division, into four stages (safya) 


duhkha 
mmudaya . 
niroilha « 
mdnja 


the 72 aasrava-dharma. 


unrest '\ 
its cause I 
eternal fieace — the 3 nmtfiskrla 
its cause — the remaining anumiva 


) nnnsrai'a- 
j dhnrma. 


IV^ Fourth General Division 


from the view-point of the part played by the elements in 
the process of cognition, into six subjective ami six objective 
“ bases ’’ {dyatana) of cognition. 


I. Six internal bases (adhyatma- 
Ctyatann) orVooeptive faculties 
[indnya). 

1. Sense of vision (lytksiir indriyff 

dyatinia) 

2. Sense of audition indnya 

dyatana). 

3. Sense of smelling {(jhrdna indriya- 

dyatana). 

4. Sense of taste (jihra-indriya 

dyatana). 

5. Sense of touch (kaya-indriya’ 

dyatana). 

6. Faculty of the intellect or con- 

sciousness (wtana-inefriya- 
dyatana). 


JI. Six external bases (bdhya- 
dyatana) or objects (ri.yuya). 

7. Colour and shape {riipa dya- 

tana). 

8. Sound {^abda -dyatana). 

9. Odour (gandha dyatana). 

10. Taste {raaa-dyatana). 

11. Tangible.s {aprastavya-dya- 

tana). 

12. Non sensuotis objects (dhar- 

ma-dyatana or dharmdh). 
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In this classification the elev'en first items correspond to 
eleven elements (dharm%), each including one. The twelfth 
item contains all the remaining sixtv-four elements, and it is 
therefore called dhanna-dnatana or simply dharmdh, i.e. the 
remaining elements. 

V. Fifth General Division 

into eighteen classes {dhdtii -- gotra) of ehnnents represented 
in the composition of an individual stream of life {santdna) 
in the different planes of existence. 



I. Six 

indriyn.’i. 

II. Six vimytis. 

1. 

caksur-flhdlu. 

seiiMO of vi8ioti. 

7. rupa-dhdtu, colour. 

2. 

^rotra-dhutUf 

„ aiidition. 

8. rabiki-dhntUf sound. 

3. 

ghrana-d/ultu. 

,, smelling. 

9. gnndhu-dkfitu. odour. 

4. 

jihva-dfuitu. 

„ taste. 

10. rasa-dhdtu. taste. 

5. 

kaya-dfuitu. 

touf’h. 

ll. spmManjd'dhatu. tangibles. 

6. 

mano-dhdtu. 

„ faculty of 

12. dharma 'dhdtii, or dhnnnah. 



intellect. 

non-.sensuous objec 



HI. Six 

vijndnas. 


13. 

Visual cornciousness {caksur-vijfidntt -dhatu). 


14. 

Auditory ,, 

(vro(ra-vijnd na dhdtu). 


13. 

Olfactory ,, 

{fjh rdna ■ vijiid na dh dtu ). 


16. 

Gustator}*^ ,, 

( j ih vu • vij iid na -dhatu). 


17. 

Tactile ,, 

( kdya - vijnd n a dh dtii ) . 


IS. 

Noil-sensuous ,, 

( ma no-vijfui nadhdtii). 


Ten of these dhdtus contain 'one dharma each (Xos. 1-5 
andrfe-ll); the dhdlii No. 12 contains sixty-four dharmas 
(forty-six caitta, fourteen citla-vipragukla, three asamskrta^ 
and avijhapli ) ; consciousness, representing a single dharma, is 
split into seven dhdtus. No. 6 and Nos. 13-18. 

On the sensuous plane of existence {kdma-Dhdtn) the 
individual streams {santdna) are composed of all the eighteen 
dhdtus. In the world of “ Reduced Matfer ’’ {rupa-Dhdtu) 
the dhdtus Nos. 9-10 and 15-16 are absent, and the 
individuals are composed of only fourteen dhdtus. In the 
Immaterial Worlds {arupa-Dhdtu) they are composed of only 
three dhdtus, Nos. 6, 12, and 18, since all matter and sensuous 
consciousness does not exist there. 

The six visayas are visaya in regard to the six indriyas, 
but alambana in regard to the six vijndnas. 


7 
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VI. Sixth division, of the seventy-two active elements 
{samskrta-dharrna) into five groups {skandha). 


1. 

riiita-Hhandht, 

the physical elements, matter 

11 

dharmas. 

2. 

xu'dana-Hkandha 

feeling ..... 

1 

>> 

3. 

m m j hd - nka nd hi 

conception ..... 

1 

»> 

4. 

an t/iakdra - aka ndh a . 

will and other forces 

58 

tf 

fi. 

vijndna-skandha . 

pure consciousness (without content) 

1 

»» 



Together . 

72 

*9 


Group means collection, viz. of dharmas past, present, and 
future, remote and near, pure and deliled, etc. The asamskrta 
are not included in this division, but the other andsrava, 
as well as the sdsrava, are included. When the sdsrava alone 
are meant, the groups arc called ii pdddna-skandha, elements 
of attachment ” to life. Other synonyms are rana 
“ struggle diihkha unrest ”, duhkha-samud(i?/a cause of 
unrest”, loka ” mundane existence”, drsfi-sthiti “the place 
where the belief in the existence of personality obtains ”, 
hhava ” existence ” simply, since by existence simply the 
usual existence of ordinary men is meant. 

When the* skandhas embrace all the samskrta-dharrna s, 
the .sdsrava and andsrava as well, they receive, in contra- 
distinction to the vpdddna-skandhas, other names : adhvdnah 
“ the (three) times ”, kathd-vastu “ objects of speech ”, 
sanihsarana “ elements to be suppressed ”, savastuka “ having 
empirical reality ”, or “ being subject to causality ”. The 
skandha No. ({ contains all the caitta-dharmas, except vedand 
and sanjnd, i.e. forty-four mental faculties with cetand, 
the will as the principal one, and fourteen general forces 
{citta-viprayukta). 

The Single Elements of Matter (rCpa), Mind (cittX- 
*caitta). Forces (viprayukta-samskara), and Eternity 

(asamski.ita) 

A. XIatter (rCpa) 

1. cakmr-indriya, translucent matter (rupa-prasada) conveying visual 

sensations. 

2. ^rotra-indriya, translucent matter {rupa-praaada) conveying auditory 

sensations. 
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3. ghram-indriya, traiiBluccnt matter {ruiia-iiramda) conveying olfactory 

sonfiiations. 

4. jihva-indriya^ transliicf^nt matter {rupa-prajidda) oonveying taate 

sensations* 

5. kaya-indnya, transincent matter {rtt pa ^ primula) L<»nYoying Uctilo 

sensations. 

C). ru]xi’Vifiaya, visual sense-data. 

7. *;ahila-vimya, auditory „ 

8. ganilha-visaya, olfactory ,, 

9. rasa-visaya^ taste ,, 

10. spra^tavya-visaya, tactile „ 

11. avijnapti, unmunifested matter, the \elii' le of moral qualiliett. 

Matter is divided into primary {hhula ~ mahithhuta) and 
secondary (bhautika). Four atoms of primary matter, one 
from each mahabhnta, are necessary to sii])port one bhautika- 
atom. Only No. 10, the tactile class, contains both all the 
primary and some secomlary kinds of tactibility : all the 
other classes contain only secondary, supported, kind of 
m^itter. 

The Four Universal Elements of Matter (wahdbhuta) 

1. prlhivi, element manifesting itself as hard-stuff, or repulsion. 

2. ap, „ „ „ viscouH-stuff, or aft^raction. 

a. tejaSf „ „ „ heat-stuff. 

4. traya, „ ,, „ motion-stuff. 

Avijriapii is a variety of karma. Actions can be either 
mental {eetand) or physical — corjioreal and vocal acts (kdyika- 
and vdeika-karma). They are also divided into manifest acts 
(vijhapti) and unmanifested onQu—aiijnapii, The latter are, 
for our habits of thought, not acts, but their results, they are 
-^ot physical, but moral. If a novice has taken the vows he 
has committed a physical, vocal action, which is vijmpti, 
but the lasting result is some moral excellence hidden in 
consciousness, and this is avijnupti. It constitutes a link 
between the act and nts future retribution ; it is, therefore, 
the same as samskdra, apurva, adrsta of tlie Brahmanical 
systems. Although by no means physical, since it lacks the 
general characteristic of matter which is impenetrability 
{sapratighatva), it nevertheless is brought by the 
Sarvastivadins (not by others) under the head of rupa. 
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because of its close coimexion with the physical act upou 
which it follows as a shadew cast from an object always 
follows that object. 

B. C0NSC10 U.SNES.S, Pure, without Content (citta = 

MANA.S = VT.INANA) 

1. consoioiHne.ss in the role of an independent, sixth, perceptive 

faculty, cognizing the nori-sensuous, or abstract, 
objects {(Iharnmh) : it represents the preceding 
moment with regard to the mano-vijridna. 

2. cak^ur vijiidnaf the same pure consciousness when associated with the 

visual sense. 

3. grotra-vijtiana, the saino pure consciousness when associated with the 

auditory sense. 

4. ghrdija-rijndnat the same pure consciousness when associated with the 

olfactory flense. 

6. jihvA-vijpidm, the same pure consciousness when associated with the 

taste sense. 

0. kdya-vijfidna, the same pure consciousness wlien associated with the 
tactile sense. 

7. mano •vij fidnat tha flame pure consciousness when associated with 'a 

previous moment of the same run of consciousne.ss 
without participation of any of the live senses. 

C. The forty-six Mental Elements (caitta-dharma) 
or*J'’aculties intimately combining with the Element 

OF Consciousness (citta-samprayukta-samsk.ara) 

They are divided into— 

1. 10 ciita’maMbhumika’dharma, Mental Faculties. 

2. 10 kuqala-mahdbhumika-dharma 

3. kh^a-7nahdbhumik(i-dharma 

4. X aku(^ala’mahdbhunnka’dharma 

5. 10 ui)aklira’{parUia-)bhumika-dhanna 

6. 8 aniyata-bhumika-dharma 

Together . 46 

a. Ten General Mental Faculties present in every moynent of 
Consciousness (eitfa-ymhubhiiynika ) — 

1. vedana . . faculty of feeling (pleasant, unpleasant, indifferent). 

2. 9anjM . . „ concepts (capable of coalescing with a w’ord). 

3. cefand . . „ will, conscious effort {citta-abhisarfiskdra, 

citta-praspamla), 

4. ttpar^a . . „ sensation (comparable to a first “ contact ’* 

w between object, sense-organ, and con- 

sciousness). 


j floral Forces. 
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5. chanda, 

G. prajna 

(== mad) 


7. smrti . 

8. manasilcara . 

9. adhimoksa 
10. S'lmddhi 


faculty of desire {ahhtjynie rantumj (tbhildsa), 

„ unde^sta!ulin^,^ discriminating? {yena 

sanktrnn iva dharmdfn pra» 

vtcii/antc). 

„ memory (ce/'nvo * prnmo.^ah), 

„ attention. 

„ inclination {«/«//» /xnawyn gu *vadhtiraytam), 

,t concentration {yena eittam prabavdkena 

ckafrdiamba ne vartnte). 


b. Ten Universally good Mt>ral Forces, prcsoit in every 
favourable moment of Consciousness (liU^alaonaltd- 
hhumika) — 


1 . (^raddtid 

2. vlrya . 

3. upekm . 

4. hrf 

T). apatrapd 


0. alobha . 

7. advcsa . 

8. ahimsd . 

9. pras\r\rahdhi 

10. apramada 


faculty of belief in retribiition, the purity of mind, the 
reverse of passion {cittasya prnsddah). 

,, coura^?e in good actions {ku^tila-kriydydffi 

eet<my "tyutmhah), 

„ equanimity, indilTerenco {rittaftya aamatd, 

yadojngdt cittam aimbhogarp vartate). 

„ shyness, mcxlesty, liumility, being ashamed 

Avith reference to oneself (gauravam). The 
reverse of IV, 1. 

,, aversion to things objectionable, feeling 

disgust with leference to* other peoples* 
objectionable actions (urar/yc bhayadar^iUi). 
The reverse of IV, 2. ’ 

„ absence of love. 

„ absence of hatred. 

„ cau.sing no injury. 

„ mental <lex terity (cittasya karma vyaUi, cittasya 

Idfjfuivam). 

„ acquiring and preserving good qualities 

(kuraldndrfh dttarmdridm ^jratllambha- 
nxHvnxtam), 


c. Six Universally “ Obscured ” Elements present in every 
unfavourable moment of Consciousness (Jcleqa-mahahhiitnika ) — 


1. moha 

(= avidyd) 

2. pramdda 

3. kausidya 

4. a^raddhd 

5. slydna . 


faculty of ignorance, the reverse of prajtld (I, 6), and 
therefore the primordial cause of the 
commotion (dnhkJui) of the world-process. 
„ carelessness, the reverse of aprarnddu, II, 10. 
„ mental heaviness, clumsiness, the reverse of 
prasrabdhi, II» 9. 

„ disturbed mind, the reverse of rraddha, II, 1. 
„ sloth, indolence, inaldive temperament. 
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6. auddhalya . faculty of being addicted to pleasure and sports, 

sanguine temperament (cetaso' nup€u;amahi 
nrtya iUid i -qrngara -veryd -ala mkrira - kd yaud- 
dhatya -m n n if; ray a -da na • kannakal), ca itasi ko 
dharmah). 

These six faculties are not always absolutely bad ; they 
sometimes may be iudift’ereiit {anjakrta) for the progress 
towards Final Deliverance, but they are nevertheless always 
“ obscured {nivria = dekddita — klista) by promoting the 
belief in an existing personality {satkdya-nnugrdha-drsti- 
sampraifukta). Always l)ad (aku^aldv era) are the following 
two — 

rf. Two Unirvrsall/i '"bad" Elements j)resent in everg 
unfarourahle moment of Conscious7iess (akia^ala-mahd- 
hh u m ika -dhnrma ) ~ 

1. uhrikya . faculty of irreverence {agauravarti apratii;atd^ 

yad-yngad giinesii gunavatHU ca pudgnlesH 
gauravatii na karoti), arrogance, want *of 
humility {abhaya-va^a-vartitn). The reverse 
of II, 4 {gaurava-pratidvandro dfuirnutti), 

2, anapntrdpya , „ not feeling indignant at offences done by 

others {avadyc sadbhir garhite bhaya-a- 
^ dar^itvam). The reverse of II, 5. 


e. Ten Vicious Elements of limited occurrence {upaklega- 
( parltta~)hh um ika-dharma) — 


1. 

krodha 

faculty of 

anger, violence {vydpdda-vihiymi’Varjitah 
sattvdsattvayor dghdtah). 

2. 

mrakm . ^ . 

»» 

hypocrisy, deceit (of courtiers and others). 

3. 

mCitsanja 

»» 

envy. 

4. 

in^yd . 


jealousy. ^ 

6 . 

praddsa 

>» 

approving objectionable things (sdvadya- 
vast u - pa raw a r<;a). 

6. 

vihiffisd 

»» 

causing harm, menacing. 

7. 

upandha 

»» 

breaking friendship. 

. 8 . 

indyd . 

»» 

deceit. 

9. 

<;^ya . 


perfidy, trickery. 

10, 

mada . 

tt 

complacency, self -admiration (cf. mdna, 
VI, 7). 


These ten elements are described as purely mental {niayio- 
bhumikd era) ; they are never associated with any of the 


^ pratt^a = guru~stkdniya. 
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five varieties of sensuous consciousness panca-vijndna' 
kayikah), they cannot combine with the four alternating 
kk(;as {I'dga, dvesa, mdna, vicikitsd), but with tnofia = aiidi/d 
alone, the purely mental Wefrt. They must be suppressed by 
knowledge (drsti-heya), not by concentration (hhdmnd-heya). 
For all these reasons they are classified as vices of a limited 
scope (parltta-hhumika). 


f. Eight Elements not haring any definite plare in the ahore 
system, hut capable of entering into various combinations 
{an iyata-bhum i-dharma) 


1. 

kaukitya 

faculty of repenting. 

2. 

middha 

nidra) 

»» 

abaent-mimlediicsH* dreamy state of mind. 

3. 

vitarkn. 

»» 

a Mcarchin^ .state of mind. 

4. 

vicdni . 


a tixinp: state of mind. 

5. 

ratjn 

♦> 

love, passion. 

0. 

dv*>^ti 

»» 

hatred. 

7. 

mdna . 

** 

pride, an e.\aKf*rate(i opinion of one's cwn 
pre-eminence by real or imagined ((iialitica- 
tion.s (cf. mnduy V, 10). 

S, 

vicikitsd 

»» 

a iloubting turn of mind. 


Kaukrtya is brought under this head bccaii.fe it neither has 
a place among the universal faculties, nor lias it a defipitely 
“ good ” or definitely “ bad ” significance : it can mean repent- 
ance for a bad deed and being sorry for having e.g. overdone 
in charity. 

Middha can also have various moral aspects. 

Yitarka and vicdra are universal only in thc^ kdma-Dhdtu. 

Ruga, dvesa, mdna, and vicikitsd are four kle(;as, the fifth 
being moha placed in III, 1. Moha is a universal “ defiler 
entering in every unfavourable conscious moment, but the 
other four “ defilers ” cannot combine with one another ; if 
there is rdga associated with one’s consciousness, there can 
be no association with dvesa at the same time. Thus it is that 
in every favourable, “ good ” moment, consciousness is 
associated with at least twenty-two elements : the ten 
universal ones (I, 1-10), the ten universally good ones, and 
vitarka, vicdra (VI, 4-5). If repentanc,e (VI, 1) is added, the 
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number will increase by one. In every unfavourable or 
“ bad moment the minimum number will be twenty 
elements : the ton universal ones (I, 1-10), the six universally 
“ obscured ’’ (III, 1-6), the two universally bad (IV, 1-2), 
and vitarhty vicdra (VI, 4-5). If all the samskrta-lakmnasy 
cilia itself, its lakmnas and upalaksanas are taken into account, 
the number will increase accordingly (cf. p. 30, n. 2). 
Vasubandhu remarks that it is very difficult to distinguish all 
those elements even in the long run, let alone in a moment, 
but difficult does not mean impossible. Contradictory 
elements, as c.g. ])leasure and pain, cannot enter into the same 
combination, but contradiction is often only on the surface, 
e.g. stydmi and auddhatyay an inactive and an exuberant 
element, are present in every vicious moment, it is some 
indulging in vice and some active participation, \\liether the 
individual or the conscious state shall be more passive or 
more active dejxmds on the occasional predominance of 
one element over the others. In every moment, or mental 
state, there always is one predominant element, just as in 
material subStances we have earth, water, fire, and air, 
according to the predominance of one of the mahdbhutas 
(cf. p. 13). Among the universally good elements indifference 
(u}>eksa, IT, 3) and inclination {adhimokm, II, 9) are not con- 
tradictory : they are directed towards different objects : 
indifference towards pain and pleasure, and inclination towards 
good deeds, they can go together. But apramdda (II, 10) and 
pramdda (III, 2) are the reverse of one another, not mutual 
absence alone, and therefore they never can combine. 

Vitarkay Vicdra, 

„ Vitarka and vicdra are sub-conscious operations of the 
mind {na }u\caya'dhanmu), Viiarka is ‘‘ an indistinct 
murmur of the mind (mano^jaljm), which is searching 
(paryesaka) after its object. In its initial stage {anaiyuha- 
aimthdydm) it is simply a move of will (cetand-vi^esa) ; when 
emerging into the conscious plane (atyuha-avasihdydm), it 
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becomes a certain thought (prajud-Vi\^esa), Vicdra is also an 
indistinct murmur of the mind but it is attempting to 
fix (prutyavelcmka) its object ; it has tlie same two stages ; 
it is also characterized as a relinoment {tiuksmaUl) of the 
coarser {auddrika) vdarka. Since both the.se functions are 
awssociated with sense-consciousness, they very nearly approach 
the Kantian doctrine of synthesis of apprehension preceded 
by the mind running through a variety of sense-impressions, 
as far as they are sub-conscious operations of the mind 
preceding a detinite sense perception. The Vaibhasikas 
maintain that there is some vitarka ("- lukaljxt) in every 
moment of consciousness : they then call it svahhdva-vi- 
kalpa ; but VasubaiKlhu seems to admit “ })urc sensation 
(reine Sinnlichkeit) without any participation of discursive 
thought {vikalpa), Cf. Ah, K, i, 30 ; ii, 33. V iidna-bhdsya 
in i, 44, according to Professor li. Seal {Positive Sciences, 
► p. 18), trails, pure intuition {nirvicdra-nirvikalpa-prajm) 
and empirical intuition {savicdra-nirvikalpa-prafnd ) ; 
the latter contains the three relations of Space, Time, and 
Causation, in addition to pure consciousness. 

D. Forces iviiich can n^uther be included A^^oNo 
Material nor among Spiritual Elements (rCpa-cttta- 

VIPRA YUKTA-S AMSK A RA ) 

1. jjrapii . . a force which controlp the collection of the elcracnts 

in an individual stream of life {mntam), 

2. aprapti . a force which^ occasionally keeps some elements in 

abeyance in an individual santdnS. 

3. nikuya’Sa^ a force producing generality or homogeneity of 

bkagaUi existences, the counterpart of the realistic generality 
of the Vait/C'rsikas. 

4. dsavjhika . a force which(automatically,a8aresultof forraerdecds.) 

transfers an individual into the realms of un- 
conscious trance. 

5. asaujhi- . a force stopping consciousness and pro<lucing the 

samdpatti unconsciou.s trance (through an effort). 

6. nirodha- a force stopping consciousness and producing the 

samdpatti highest, semi-conscious, dreamy trance. 

7. jfvita . . the force of life-duration, a force which at the time of 

birth forecasts the moment of death, just as the 
force with which an arsow is discharged forecasts 
the moment when it will fall dowm. 
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lOP) 


• 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

U. 


1 . 


3. 


jati 

sthili . 
jard . 
anilyntd 
namn-haya . 
jmdd'knya 
f yanjana-lidya 


origination 

.subsiMtoricc the four samJikrta-laksanas^ 

decay cf. p. 39 above, 

extinction ^ 

the force imparting significance to words, 

the force imparting Hignih<?ance to sentences. 

the force imparting signiticance to articulate sounds. 


K. Immutable Elements (asamskuta-dharma) 

dkdrn . . space (empty). 

pralimttkhyd- the suppression of the manifestations of an element 
viradhi {(ihnrma) througli the aidion of understanding 

{prnjfifi)^ as after liaving realized that the 

existence of a personality is an illusion a kin<l of 
eternal blank is snlistitutefl for this wrong irlea. 

iipratim)}khyn- the same* cessation produced not through knowledge, 
nirodha but in a natural way, through the extinction of the 
eaiises that ])roduced a manifestatioi', as c.g. the 
extinction of the lire when there is no more fuel. 


l*’. Causal Interconnexion of Elements (hetu- 

I’RATV'AYA) 


4 Pr\ty.vva. f> Hetu. 

/ 1 . sahabh u diet u . ) 

2. mmprayukUjdu tn , ) 

1. hetu- prat yaya. 3. mbhayadirtu. 

I 4. .sarvatnupidiftu. I 

5. vii>dka-hrtit, 

2. M maua ulara ■ pratyaya. 

3. dUiniba na- pratyaya . 

4. ndhipati- pratyaya. 0. kdrana-hetu. 


5 PlTAL\. 

1. pnrumkdra-phala. - 

2. n isya nda -phala. 

3. vipikn- phala. 

4. adhipati- phala. 

0 . V i.<ia in yaga -pha la . , 


As to the meaning, cf. pp. 30 ff. Snmanantara-pratuaya 
( ^ Kpa.sitrjmna-pratf/dya) is similar to the samardyi’kdratja of 
the Vaicesikas. Ahtinhana, cf. p. 59, n. 1. Adhipati -pratyaya 
and kdrana-htda are similar to the karaaa ( — sddltakatamam 
kdrauatn) of the Vaicesikas. Y isamyoga-phala is nirvdmi, : 


G. ThK TWELVK CONSKCITIVE STAGES IN THE EVER- 
REVOLVING Life-process 

(Avasthika or prakar^ika pratltya-samntpdda) 

I. Former Life. 

1 . avidyd . . , delusion (crtiffu-rfAarwa, III, 1). 

2. samskdra . • (~ karma) 
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3. vijnana . 

4. ndma-riipa 

5. safj-ayatana 
0 . sjmr^a . 

7. vedann . 

8. trsnd 

9. upaddna 
10. bhava 


11. jdti 

12. jard-marana 


II. Present Life. 

first moment of a new life, llie moment of 
conception ( 

the five shutdhas in the embryo before the 
formation of the stmse-or^ans. 
the formation of the organs 
organs and consciousness begin to co-operate, 
detinitc sensations. 

awakening of the .sexual in.stinct, beginning of 
new knnna, 
various pursuits in life. 

life. i.e. various conscioirs activities ( kirnid- 
bhn ru). 

III. Future Life. 
rebirth. 

new life, decay, and death. 


The five skandhis ixia present during the wliole process ; the 
different stages receive their names from the predominant 
dharma (cf. p. 28, n. 3). The first two stages indicate the origin 
of the life-process {duhkha-samudaya). 

In regard to a fntnre life Nos. 8 10 ))erform the same 
function as Nos. 1-2 in regard to the pr(‘S(*nt life. Then*- 
fore the series represents an ever revolving ‘‘wheel 
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A hfiidhir nut ‘I ora ^ 1, 20, 00, 

A hfndharnat - rihfiasa - nistra , 2, 

AbliuUwinnistH, 27. 

m<»nast<My (Transbaikalia), 91. 
A<;va>'boya, T). 

Ajivika, .*), 21, SI, S7. 

A.^ani^a. 3. 

Ast radian, *1. 

Jiah H (I hilt a La -.wtra, 3. 

BtTgson, US, U9. 

Bliadanta, 00. 

Hhavya, 40. 

Huddhaghosa, 27, UI, lil, 00. 
Huddlmd(’\a* UO, 37, 40, 47, 79, SO. 
(^Kaka, 29. 

<,’ankara, 00. 

(,VTlabha, 51. 

I >ha m pua -sa nga n i, 4. 

Dhurmakirti, 10, 41. 54, 50, (iU. 
Dharmntratn, 40, 79. 

Derive, 91. ^ 

Divtna^a, 3, IS, 19, 51. 
(Uirbhavak'ranli ’faltra, 37. 

(Jauila fHutn-kariku, 09. 

(Uiosa, 40, 79. 

IliiUMi-Thsanj;, 43, 91. 

Hume, 27. 

.laina, -ism, 34, 49, 51, 08, 70, 73. 
K (i\' i kii - ( vrtt i ) , 09. 

Kavvapiya, 43. 

Kant, 19, 54, lOl. 

Kathd-t'atthu, 3S, 43. ' 
KathakofHinisaif^ (kS IT. 
Kmi?(i-bh(in(jn-fiitidliif 3S. 
Kumaralabha, 11. 
Lagudavikblyaka. S5. 
Mudhyamika, 07, 09. 

Mahavira, 08. 

Maha-Hahalovada-siitrat 01 . 
Mdikns-pa, 76. 99. 

Mimam.saka, 0,3. 

Nagarjuna, 5, 01. 

Naiyayika, 39. 


SydijadnpidadJkn^ 38, 09. 
Nvaya-V^ai^Pijika, 19, 05. 

Panini, 22, 09. 
i*atanjali, 45, 40. 

Pa ra atdrtha -(■ a n ya td -sfdra ,85. 
Ratnaklrti, 38. 

KusspII, Bertrand, 53. 

Sanimitiya, 70. 

Sanghal)hadra, 91. 

SayitfuktcKjaaidf 04, 85. 

Sankhva, 4, 12. 14, 16, 22, 27, 28, 
47, 03, 04, (>S, 09, 80. 

Sd n kinja - kd r i kd , 1 0. 
t<dnkhya-sutra^ 38. 

Sankhva- Yoga, 43, 47, 51, 54, 07, 80. 
Sar va -da i yana -.sangraha , 03. 

Sarvastiv ada, -din, 2, 5, 7, 24, 20, ,31, 
40, 41, 42, 45, 53, 03, 65, 71, 70, 77, 
7S. SI. 

Sautrantika, 11, 23. 24, 30, 40, 42, 03, 
07, 70 11. 

Sn(;ruta, 29, 37. 

Thcra-vada, 5, 17, 30. 

'rungu?., 3. 

IMdyotakara, IS, 71. 

I'^Hinisad^ 01, 69, 70, 72. 

Va( aspati-(mi(,Ta), 27, 45, 06. 
Vaibhiidka, 0)0, 70 IT. 

— Ka^'inirian, 03. 

Vaivesika, 05, 07. 

\'arsaganyH, 89. 

Vasubandhu, the old, 3. 

the great, 1, 2, 3, 23, 26, jxisstfn, 

Vasumitra, 46, 00, 79. 

Vatsiputrlya, 25, 70, 71. 
Vibhajyavadin, 43, 78. 

I'i jddna^watra'Siddhi^ 27. 

Vijhrmavada, -din, 24, 03, 65, 67. 
Viuitadeva, 24. 

Vya.'^a, 44, 45, 46, 47, passitn. 
Ya^oniitra, 2, 3, 5, 21, passim, 

Yoga, 44, 45. 
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II. SANSCRIT Tl^iniS 


abhkiharmaf 29, 31, 3S, 39, -IT, 50, 
passim. 

abliisariiskaroti (cctaiia). 2o. 
aku9a]a, 50, 102. 

aku^ala-maha-bhuniika-dharnia, UH), 

102 . 

ati^aya-fkihann, 09 n. 
atyuha-avastha, 101. 
adr^Ui, 21, 31. 
advei^a, ltd. 
adhipati-pratyaya, 100. 
adhipati phala, Si, 100. 
adhiniokija, 101. 
adhitya-samutpada, 09 n. 
adliyavasaya, 10. 
adhyatma-dyataiia, 7, 01, 90. 
adhvan, 42, 43, 45, 98. 
anatyuha-avastha, 104. 
ariapatrapya, 102. 

anatraan, 25, 52, 58, 00, OS, 09, 71, 72, 
73. 

anasrava, 49, 52, 95, 00, 98. 
anitya, 25, 38. 
aifityatil, 39, 100. 

aniyata-bhuraika-dharina, 1(X), 103. 

anutpatti-dharma, 42, 50. 

anuparivartana, 30. 

anu^aya, 35. 

anna, 72. 

anna-vi^cija, 30. 

ap, 99. 

apatrapa, 10 1. 
apek^a, 45. 
apekHii-parinama, 78. 
apurva, 31, 99. 
apratisankhya-nirudha, lOO. 
aprativa, 102. 
apramada, 101. 
aprapti, 23, 105. 
arupa-Dhatu, 10, 97. 

^arupino dharmdfi, 15. 
alobha, 101. 
avacara, 10. 
avastha, 45, 47. 
avastha-parinama, 78. 
avijnapti(-rfipa), 0, 7, 99. 
avidva, 29, 33, 35, 74, 95, 101, 103, 
100, 107. 

avyakrta, 31, 32, 102. 
a^raddha, 101. 

asainskrta, 6, 15, 40, 53, 83, 95, 100. 
asanjni'samapatti, 23, 105. 
asata utpadab, 38, n. 1. 
ahirpsa, 101. 

akaya (empty spare), 100. 

(foodstuff), 18. 

atman, 4, 25. 


atma-Viida, -din, 25. 
ayatana, 3, 8 tl.. 72, 87, IH), 90. 
a pas, 72. 

arambhu-vatla, 07. 73. 
iirya, 49, 95. 
aryn-saUa, 48, 98, 
rdambana, 17. 59, 97. 
alambanii-pratya>a, 1(H). 
alayaA'ijnana, 05. 07. 
alocana, 03. 

avasthika pnititva saiiuitpada, lOO 7. 

a<;raya, .58, 59, (>5. 

avraya-.sat ka , 59. 

ilyrita, 40. 

a<,Tita*.satka, 59. 

a.saiijfiika, 105. 

iihrikva, 102. 

indriya, 12, 17, .33, 05, 90, 97. 
irana. 13. 39, 99. 
ir<vd, 102. 

iifkar.* 5 a. 22, 29, 09 n. 
utpatti, 10, 52. 
utpatti-dharnia, 42, 48. 
iitpada, 39. 
ud^rahana, 18, 

upakura {r^rsus sani-'-'kara), 22, (59 n. 
upakIcva'(panlta)-b}M7niika'dhariua, 
100 , 102 . 
npacaya, 31, 33. 
uf)araya-ja, 33. 
u para ya nan t ana, 34. 
iipanaha, 102. 
upalaki^jana, 40. 

11 pasa rpana - i>ra t ya y a , 1 ( >0. 
iipadatia, 107. 

upadana-Hkandha, 42, IS, 95, 98. 

upailaya-nlpa, 30. 

up<'k.‘j(ii, 101. 

audarika, lOl, 

auddhatya, 102. 

katha va.stii, 98. 

karana, KXi. 

karma, 19, 31, 32 ff., 99, 100. 
kalpana, I9. 
kalpanaprxlha, 18, .50. 
kama-j/hatu, 10, 97. 
kilya-indriya, 13. 
kaya-indriya-ayatana, 90. 
kaya-(indriya-)dhatu, 97. 
kaya-vijnana'dhatii, 10, 97. 
kayika- karma, 90. 
karana hetu, 81, 100. 
karitva, 20, 40, 42, 40. 
kala, 42.^ 

kuQala<maha bhuinika dharma, 1(X), 

101 . 

krtaka, 20, n. 6. 
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kttukrtya, H»3. 
kauHidya, lOl. 
kriya, 30, 41 
krtalha, 102. 
klii^ta. 20, 102. 
kk-va, 33. 35, 19. 103. 
klt*va fnalia-bhnmika-(lharrna, KM), 101. 
ki^aria. -ika, -ikatvu, 37, 3K, 41, 42, 4.5, 
.50, 74. 

LMti, .39. 

^andha-ayaOnui, 8, 90. 
pindha-dhatu, 97. 

^una, 14, 22. 

^iiitantara udhuna, 0i9 n. 
t^hrana-iiidriya-ayatana, 8, 90. 

^!:liruna( dmlriyaj-dhatu, 97. 

^liraMa vijriaria-dhatu, 10, 97. 
<‘aksur-iiidriya, 13. 
cakrtur indriya-ayatatia, 7, 90. 
rakj?iir-(indriya-)<lkat»f 9, 97. 
rak-sur-vijOrina-dhatu, 10, 97. 

( it, t‘.3. 

oitta. ir», 28. .30, 37, 100. 
ritta'Caitta, 7, .S, .55. 
<'itta-mahu.l)huinika'dhanna, 100. 
<'ittH-viprayukta, 7, 21, 10.5. 
ootana, l,5,‘ 18, 19, 32, lOO. 

4 otaua-v'i<;fi?a, 104. 

(aitta, 28, 40, UK). 

4’handa, 101. 
jara, 39, 1 00, 
jati. 105. 

jihva-iiulriya ayatana, 8, 90. 
jihva-(indnya-)<lkatu, 97. 
jihva-vijiiana-dhatu, 10, 97. 
jiva, 2.5. 
jivita, 105. 
tattva, 27, n. 3. 28. 
tan-Tuatni, 12. 
tamas, 12. 
tatkrdiki ^atii.i, 41. 
tr^na, 107. 

K»ja.s, 99. 

duhkha, 48 ff., 98. 
dulikha-sainudaya, 98. 
dp?ti*niarga, 51. 
dr^»ti-sthiti, 98. 
dr^<ti*keya, 102. 
dravya, 19, 20, 4.5. 
dvara, 8. 
dve^a, 103. 
dhnmraa, 3, 48. 

dhanna, prelitninar^ thfinition^ G. 

full connotation^ 74, fnisainu 

dljinrma — tattva, 27, n. 2. 
dhaniia-ayatana. 8, 15, 10, 90. 
dharmata, 25, 50, 74, 82. 
dhaima-diiarmi-bhava, 27. 
dharniQ-dhatu, 9, 50, 97. 


dharma-pravicaya, 49, 101. 
dharrna-rnatram, 02. 
dharmadak^a^a, 42. 
dharma-sanketa, 28. 
dhanna-svabhava, 42, 9.5. 
dharmah, 8, 15, 10, 59, 78, 86, 96, 97. 
dliarmin, 27, 4.5. 

dhatu (the 18), 3. 9, 14, 32, 33, 97. 

Dhatu [the .3), 10, 97. 

nama. 7, 24. 

narna-kaya, 100. 

jiarna rupa, 7, 107. 

nikuya-Habhagatii, 24. 

iiidni, 103. 

intya, 42. 

liidana, 28, 32. 

niniitta, IS. 

nirantara-utpada, 39, CO, n. 2. 
niranvaya-vinaya, 38. 
iiirodha, .3, 48, 95. 
nirodha-snmapatti, 2.3, 10.5. 
riirjiva (iiijjivo), 27. 
flirv.lna, 7, 15, 25, 5.3, 9.5. 
iiir vi( ara* n i r vi ka Ipa* pra j n fi, 1 05. 
iu\rta, 102. 
iiivrta-avvakrta, 102. 

Tiis^yanda, 34. 
nii^yatida-phala, 81, 100. 
nitartha {ttchni al 27, n. 3. 

ncyartha {jiopniar 27, n. 3. 

nairatinya, 25, 70, 74. 
puiua-vijnana-kuyika, 103. 
pad a, 24. 
pada-kaya, 100. 
parauiartha-vsat, 41, 50. 
paraapani-upakara, -in, 09 n. 
paricchitti, 18, 19. 
parinania-duhkha, 48. 

])arinama-vada, 47, 03, 73. 
paritta-bhuniika, 103. 

])arye!?aka, 104. 
pudgala, 4, 9. 25, 71. 
pudgala-vada, -din, 25, 70. 
puni.sa, 10, 03. 
purui^a-kara-phala, 100. 
prthaktva, 38. 
prthag-jana, 95. 
prthag-dhaniia, 15. 

prthivi {not a snb-^tance)^ 27 ; (an 
(letnent)f 99. 
pnudgalika, 34, 
prajnapti, 23. 
prajna, 30, .3.3, .50, 95, 101. 
prajna a mala, 35, 50, 51. 
prajna anasrava, .50, 
prajna-vi^e^a, 104, 105. 
pratik^aoa-parinama, 44. 
pratibuddha, 51. 
pratimok^a, 51. 
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prat iyat lift, tiO. 
jiralivijnapti, U>, 51, 
prittisaiikhya nirodhft, 51. 100. 
pra t isai 1 d h i - j na na, 1 07 . 
prati.‘<arana, 05. 
jiratitya, 55. 

pratitya-sannitpada, 28, 29, 55, UKi. 
]>ratyavek*<aka, 105 
pradasa. 102. 

]»ran)ruia, lOl. 
pra<;rft0dlii, 101. 
prasankhyana, 51, 
prasrabdhi. lOl. 

jirakarsika-pratitya-samut pada, 100-7, 
prana, 72. 
prapti, 20. 

lalhya-ayalana, 7, 01, 90. 
Uuddliaiiuvasaid ( dharniata), 25. 70. 
Ixulhi-suttv a, 53, SS. 
brahma, 41. 
bha,\a. 9S. 

hliuva ( - karma bhava), 107. 
lihri\a. 15, 79. 
bhava-parinaina, 78. 
bhavaiiii ( - vusaiia). 19. 
hh^vana-hnva, 51. 103. 

Idinta, 28, 3I>, 3ti, 37. 
lihautika. 14, 28, 30, 30, 37, 4(h 
miiti, 3<», 50, lOJ. 
madn, 402, 

rnana-indriya-ayatana, 8, 90. 
friana.s, 15, 05, 72, 78. 
manasikaia, 101. 
munO'jalpa, 101, 105. 
inano'dhatii, 104, 105. 
niano'bhumika, 102. 
mano-vijniina-dhatu, 9, 10. 17. 
inaha-bhuta, 12, 13, 39, 40. 
mahfi-puru^a, 34. 
niatsarya, 102. 
iTiana, 103. 
mfiya, 102. 

Jljiarpa, 48, 00. 
iniddha, 103. 
media, 101, 103. 
nimksa, 102. 
rana, 98. 

rasa-ayatana, 8, 90. 
rasa dhatu, 97. 
riiga, 103. 

rupa, 0, 7, 1 1 fT., 98, 99. 
rupa*»ayatana, 7, 8, 10, 90. 
rupa-citta-viprayukta-.sam8kara, 22, 
105. 

rupa-dharma, 12, 98, 99. 
nipa-dhatu, 9, 97. 
rQpa-Dhatu, 10, 52, 97. 
rupa prasada, 12, 33, 98, 99. 
lak^ana, 20, 30, 37, 40, 45, 47, 106. 


lin^a<,arlra. 12. 

Inka. io. 98. 

\iU*ika -karma, 99. 

\asuna, 19, 32. 

Mkara, 1)9 n. 

\ ikalpa, 50. 105. 
vitaru. 103. 104, 105. 
vk ikitsa. lo3. 
vijnapti, 12. 

vijnana, (», 15. It), IS, 19. 03, 72, passim, 
vjjnana ( prali'-aiulhi-vijnaiiR), 107. 
Mtarka, 1 03, 104, 105. 

Mpaka, 32, 33, 34. 
vi})aka ja, 33, 35. 
vi])aka-phala. 31, SI, lOO. 
vipaka iudii, 31, SI, lOO. 
vipaka-Mantfina, 34. 

\ iprayiiktasaipskara, 15. 
viriiddha-<lharmii-sui|iHarj,»a, 38 n. 

\ ivarta-vada. 07. 
vi.saya, 12, 17, 59, 97. 
visainyogft-j)liHla, lUO. 

\ihiinsa, 102. 
virya, JOl. 

vedana, 0, 15, 100, 107. 
v<dan^l-^kandha, 0, 98. 
vyunjana, 24. 
vyarijuna-kuya, U)0. 

<.ukf j, 45. 

vabda-ayatuna, 7, 90. 
vabda-dhatii, 97. • 
e^ithya, 102. 

Vanta, 25. 

< uddha pratyiik^a, 50. 

Vraddba, loi. 
vrotra-indriya-ayataiia, 97. 
(,rotra-(indriya-)Ohatu, 10, 97. 
(.Totra-vijOaiia-dhutu, 10, 97. 
satka, 59. 

.'jaebayatana, 107. 
sad-dliatuka, 37, 

.sad-vijnana-ka^ahj 17, 58. 

.saipyoga, 40. 

jsarnskara, 0, 7. 20, 21, 22, 23, 20, 39, 
53, 09 II., 100, passim, 
.Mamskara-vii^ejja, 33. 

.saniKkaru-samuha, 5. 
sarprikara-famuha-santana ( - Caitra), 
23. 

Haninkara-Hkandha, G, 18, 98. 

^ar^8krta dharma, 22, 39, 40, 09 n., 
83, 95, 90. 

.saipskrtatva pratitya • samutpaii' 
natva), 28. 

gaipskrta-lak^apani, 39, 100. 
saipsthana, 11. 
sankleva-yyavadana, 75. 
ftan^hata-parainanu, 14. 
ftan^bata-v^a, 67, 73. 
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KaiK-otayati, ll). 

Hanjfiri, 0, 17, 100. 

Manjrui-skamJhfi, ♦», OS. 

Hat*kitya*<lf>*ti, .)0, r»l, 00. 
Hftt-kuyaanu^ialm-dr.'^^iHainprayukta, 
102 . 

8at*kArya-va<la, 41, 47. 
nattvii, 12, 25. 

Kattviikliya, 52. 

Hatya, 48, 00. 
aaiiil.jsarana, 08, 

Bantana, 0, 10, 20, 55, 07, pa.inm. 
sapratiKhatva, 1 1, 00. 

Habha^^a-ja, 55. 

Habhaifa-pijjyaTHlii, 55, 81. 
sabha^a-hctu, 51, 55, Hi, 0 0. 
«amH!iantara-j)ratyaya, lOlk 
Hamaclhi, 50, 101. 
sam;ulhi-vi(;t*!<u, 55, 

Bamapatti, li», 52, 105. 

Bamudaya, 48. 
sampr.iyukta-hotu, 100 . 
samprayo^a, 50, 51, 50. 
sambhuya-karitva, 20, ri. 3. 


sarv'a, 5, 0, 95, 00. 
sarvatraga-hetu, 20, 30, 40, 106. 
sarvada a.sti, 42. 
sahakarin, 00 n. 

Hapek-^ika, 27. 
sarnclnya. 24. 

Hfilambana, 17. 
aarupya, 5t), 57, 04. 
sasrava, 40, 07, 08. 
stvana, 101. 

Htiiiti, 50. 100. 

span;a, 15, 17, 55, 100, 107. 

spraf^tav'va-ayatana, 8, 00. 

spra^ta vya-dhfit u, 97. 

srnrti, oil. 

sphota, 25. 

Hvapiia-vi^eija, 35. 

.s va - prak a ya, 5 4. 
rtvabhava, 40. 
y va I )ha va • v i ka Ipa , 20,5 
svalak!:Jana, 20, 41, 50. 
hadaya-vatthii, 18. 
hetu-pratyaya, 100. 
hri, 101. 
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